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“Vanitie” has always been dear to the hearts of American yachtsmen. Here she is with her cutter rig of 1929, 
the fourth sail plan under which she appeared since she was built in 1914 


“Vanitie’ Comes to the End of the Trail 


LEONARD M. FOWLE, JR. 





HE QUEEN is dead! Long Live the Queen!” 
That famous phrase aptly describes the 
reactions of the American public, yachts- 
men and laymen, to the announcement from 
Boston recently that Gerard B. Lambert 
had purchased the unsuccessful America’s 
Cup aspirant Yankee to replace the grand 

old Vanitie, which he has sailed for the past six years. 

In the nearly century-long history of American yacht 
racing, a mere handful of yachts have won high place in the 
esteem and affection of the sport loving American public. 
The schooner yacht America, winner of the Hundred 
Guinea Cup which bears her name, without doubt stands 
first on this distinguished list, but near the top of the roll 
of racing craft dear to the hearts of a nation are the names of 
Vanitie and Yankee. 

Today, Yankee is the darling of the yachting world, and it 
is more than a coincidence that she should succeed Vanitie in 
bearing the colors of a splendid sportsman, Gerard B. 
Lambert. Until the advent of Yankee in 1930, and quite 
possibly until this very year, the 20-year-old cutter designed 











by “ Billy’”’ Gardner was the queen of the American fleet and 
the favorite yacht of her age. 

It was two decades ago that Vanitie’s struggle to gain the 
defense honors from Resolute against Shamrock IV estab- 
lished the grip of this yacht upon the fancy of yachtsmen, 
and during the intervening years interest in her battles 
against Resolute and a host of newer yachts has never 
slackened. Now it would appear that she had come to the 
end of her racing career, yielding her place in the sun to 
another great yacht, but retaining the affection of a nation. 

It is worth while to pause as we say: “‘ Vale, Vanitie!”’ and 
consider not only what her passing means but the contribu- 
tion she has rendered to the sport in this country. The span 
of her existence as a racing yacht covers a period which 
future historians of yachting are bound to describe as one of 
revolution in the theory of design, rigging and sails, and it 
has been her honor to play an important rdéle in the various 
phases of this era of transition. 

When Vanitie was born at Lawley’s in 1914, few yachts- 
men knew anything about the jib-headed or Bermudian rig, 
and such ideas as 160-foot masts, staysail-rigged schooners, 
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Genoa jibs, ‘‘Park Avenue”’ and flexible booms, perforated, 
double-luffed, and parachute spinnakers and, finally, the 
quadrilateral or double-clewed jib, were virtually unknown. 
Her day has witnessed, as far as racing craft areconcerned, 
the passing of the topmast, club and working topsails, 
gaff-rigged mainsails, triple head rigs, and the bowsprit. 

A yachtsman has only to glance through that list to realize 
the change which has been wrought in his favorite sport 
during the time that Vanitie has been sailing. One doubts, 
however, if many yachtsmen comprehend the number of 
these developments which were first tried out upon the 
bronze cutter. Even in some cases where Vanitie was not 
the pioneer, she had a profound influence on the experiments 
being made. 

Because some of our America’s Cup sloops have found an 
early demise on the scrap heap, we are apt to think that they 
all travel the road to the junk pile or to dishonorable ends. 
A closer perusal of facts shows that a number have lived 
comparatively long and useful lives. Among these are 
America, Magic, Mischief, Puritan, Mayflower, Vigilant, 
Colonia, Resolute, and Vanitie. Of the twenty-two yachts 
which have been built for Cup defense, none save America 
and Mischief have had longer and more honorable careers 
than Resolute and Vanitie, whose stories are inevitably 
interwoven. 

The careers of both boats may be divided into three 
phases, for they were competitors as America’s Cup candi- 
dates for three years, as staysail schooners for the same 
length of time, and they spent another trio of seasons racing 
as modern jib-headed cutters. To the tale of Vanitie may be 
added three extra racing years against more modern sloops 
to round out her twelve active seasons during which she 
proudly carried the private signals of five well-known 
yachtsmen, Alexander Smith Cochran, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, George Nichols, Harry Payne Whitney, and Gerard B. 
Lambert. 

Many yachtsmen have had a hand in both Resolute and 
Vanitie. Charles Francis Adams, who was at the wheel of 
Resolute in 1914-15 and in 1920 when she was a Cup candi- 
date, came in later years to handle Vanitie in a large per- 
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“Vanitie” under her 
original rig, 1914, 
when she trailed 
“Resolute” during 
most of the season 
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centage of her contests as a schooner and a modern racing 
cutter. George Nichols, a member of the Resolute afterguard 
in 1914-15, sailed Vanitie in her 1920 trials and has been no 
stranger to her deck in after years. The late Robert Emmons, 
who managed Resolute’s successful defense campaign, took 
over the management of the Gardner boat when she became 
the property of Harry Payne Whitney. Moreover, many of 
the professional officers and crew, notably the two Christen- 
sens, Chris and “Cocoanut John,” trod the decks of both 
racing yachts. 

The racing career of Vanitie covers three challenges for the 
America’s Cup and she has been a factor in five years of 
trials for this blue ribbon of the yachting seas. In one of these 
campaigns she was an active contender three seasons for the 
defender’s post against the fourth challenge of Sir Thomas 
Lipton. In 1930, with Resolute, her successful rival in the 
earlier trials, she acted as trial horse for the four new 76- 
raters contending for the honor, and this past summer, a 
veteran of twenty years, she was out to assist the campaigns 
of Rainbow, Yankee, and Weetamoe. Her last act, that of 
trial horse for the British challenger Endeavour, is a unique 
and fitting climax to an honorable career. 

No other yacht save Columbia took part in three sets of 
America’s Cup trials, and the Columbia trials were within a 
span of five years, while Vanitie’s record covers a much 
longer period. Vanitie also has the distinction of having 
taken part in 203 races during twelve active seasons. While 
this number falls far short of the record of Britannia, which 
at the close of the 1934 racing had engaged in almost 600 
contests in twenty-three seasons under the racing flags of 
King Edward VII and King George V, it would be hard to 
find an American yacht of comparable size which could 
surpass or equal it. 

The history of Vanitie’s dozen racing seasons is too long 
to be more than sketched here, but it contains many inter- 
esting facts that cannot be overlooked. When Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s fourth challenge for the “‘old mug”’ was accepted 
by the New York Yacht Club in the winter of 1913-14, two 
syndicates were organized to build potential defenders — 
Resolute and Defiance — while Alexander Smith Cochran 
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For the trial races of 1920 against “Resolute” 

“Vanitie” was given a new sail plan, taller than 

her initial rig. The changes improved her but she 
won only four races out of twelve 


financed the third of the 75-foot waterline sloops. 

The result was Vanitie, built by the George Lawley 
& Sons Corporation at Neponset in Boston, from the 
board of William Gardner who was then near the 
height of his success. Gardner was assisted in this 
endeavor by Charles Lane Poor and in their task they 
made use of models which were put through exhaus- 
tive towing tests in the now accepted practice for Cup 
boats. These tests were made in the swimming pool 
under the Produce Exchange in New York and in the 
Navy tank at Washington. 

Vanitie was built of bronze. As evidence of the high 
standard maintained in her construction, up to a 
fairly recent date she never leaked except around the 
chain plates which were added to the boat when the 
jib-headed sloop rig was put in her. However, Vanitie 
developed one fault which Commodore Nichols and 
W. Butler Duncan believed hurt her chances of 
defending the America’s Cup. 

During her first season Vanitie was left unpainted, 
and her topsides of polished bronze gave her an 
unusual and beautiful appearance; her whole hull was 
buffed to remove the small unevenesses. There lay the 
trouble for, although the bronze used in Vanitie was 
supposed to be the same as that of Resolute, the bot- 
tom of Vanitie became rough after a few days in the 
water while Resolute’s underbody remained smooth. 
Possibly the buffing removed the hard surface of the 
bronze plating, for it was many years before a per- 
manently smooth surface under water could be ob- 
tained for the Gardner sloop. The author has heard 
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on good authority, although he cannot vouch for its 
truth, that one of the reasons given by the New York 
Yacht Club’s 1920 selection committee for the rejec- 
tion of Vanitie was the fear that her underbody would 
foul more quickly than Resolute’s in the waters of 
Sandy Hook in case of a lay-over of several days 
because of bad weather. 

Vanitie sailed only one year under Mr. Cochran’s 
colors. Captain Bill Dennis, of the schooner Elmina 
fame, sailed her in the earlier contests, but in June 
he gave way to Captain Harry Haff, whose father, 
“Hank” Haff, was the professional skipper of 
Volunteer in 1887. Mr. Adams, with Resolute, was 
master of the situation throughout the twenty 
contests held that year and Vanitie could win only 
five of the races. 

The next year Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt 
chartered the sloop from her owner and raced her 
with an afterguard consisting of W. Butler Duncan, 
James D. Sparkman, and Captain Frederick L. 
Sawyer, U.S. N. The famous Captain Chris Christen- 
sen was her sailing master and she started in sixteen 
races but won only four of them. 

After 1915 it was evident that the War would drag 
on for some years, so Vanitie was laid up at City 
Island and Resolute at Herreshoff’s until 1920. When 
it became evident that the long postponed match 
with Shamrock IV would be sailed in 1920, Mr. 
Cochran, who still owned the boat, offered her to the 
flag officer’s syndicate, which owned Resolute, with 

(Continued on page 88) 


When the staysail schooner became the vogue 

“Vanitie” appeared with this rig in 1926, rac- 

ing successfully under the private signal of 
Harry Payne Whitney 





M. Rosenfeld 
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Two Fast Modern 


Cruisers 


-s 


Here are two new stock cruisers 

designed and built by Chris-Craft. 

One is a 25-footer of 7 feet 9 inches 

beam and 21 inches draft, the other 

a 30-footer. Single or twin Chrysler 

engines give speeds ranging from 
12 to 21 m.p.h. 


At the top is shown the cabin of 
the smaller boat, with the four 
berths and the helmsman’s seat 


The main cabin of the 30-footer, 
with the table laid for luncheon. 
The door in the forward bulkhead 
opens into the forward stateroom 
which has quarters for two. Four 
may be berthed in the main cabin. 
The sheltered cockpit will accom- 


modate a good sized party 
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“Tamahine,” 


A British Motor Yacht 


Designed by Laurent Giles & Partners and built 
by Vosper & Son, Ltd., “Tamahine” illustrates 
recent developments in motor yachts in Great 
Britain. She is the first British yacht of welded 
construction, her framing, bulkheads, etc., being 
of steel with welded connections. Her outside 
planking is of teak. She is 62’ 6" Lo.a., 12’ 9” 
beam and 4’ draft. Two Diesels, rated 120 
b.h.p. at 900 r.p.m., drive her at 12 knots 


Welding makes a complicated structure like the engine foundation (shown 
below) comparatively easy to build. The forward saloon is an attractive room 
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Some Cruises and Harbors in the Bahamas 


HENRY HOWARD 


'F YOU are leaving Miami for the Bahamas 
in a light draft boat, plan to. cross the 
Great Bahama Bank. The usual and most 
convenient entrance is at Gun Cay. The 
} nearest point to the Florida Coast is South 
Bimini, only 41 miles from the sea buoy 
off Miami Harbor entrance. In making this 
crossing use U. 8. C. & G. S. chart 1112. 

The best time to leave Miami is in the evening. First, the 
wind is generally lighter and the sea smoother at night than 
by day; second, there is now an excellent flashing white light 
on Gun Cay. It is 90 feet high and is visible 15 miles, accord- 
ing to the Light List, but the loom of it is frequently visible 
at a distance of 25 miles. This means that at night you can 
check up your drift before you get halfway over, while in the 
day time you rarely see anything until you are within ten 
miles of Gun Cay. 

At an average speed of about six and one-half knots, a course 
of SE by E has given satisfactory landfalls. On the return trip 
from Gun Cay to Miami, steer W by 8S. Due allowance must, 
of course, be made for leeway. The average distance I have 
sailed when going west from Gun Cay is 49.1 miles; when 
going east, 51 miles. The true distance between these points 
is 43 miles, the difference being due to the current of the 
Gulf Stream which at this point, according to the chart, has 
a speed of 3.3 knots at its axis, diminishing to 1.8 knots 
within 5 miles of Gun Cay. 

When making a cruise in the Bahamas, you will find it an 
advantage to enter your yacht at either Cat Cay or Bimini; 
this avoids possible delay at Nassau and leaves one free to 
explore all the islands on the way to Nassau. To accomplish 
this, you must obtain from the commissioner a document 
known as a “Ship’s Transire’’ which gives permission to 
land anywhere and enter any harbor in the Bahamas without 
further formality. 














Bimint Harpor. This is a charming place for light draft 
boats. It has plenty of water and a perfectly protected 
anchorage once you are over the bar. In April, 1933, we 
sounded the bar carefully from our sailing dinghy, using an 
accurately marked sounding pole, and found nothing less 
than eight feet at ordinary low water. 

In entering the harbor, approach the entrance from the 
southwest with the extreme northwest point of South 
Bimini bearing NE and just in range with the southeast edge 
of a small cay inside the harbor. Run on this course until the 
guiding mark, consisting of a small black and white frame on 
the crest of the beach on South Bimini, is in line with the 
center and tallest of three coconut trees (the range is about 
ENE%4E), then swing promptly to starboard and cross 
the bar on this course. It was stated that this channel some- 
times changes after a heavy westerly storm, so it would be 
wise to anchor outside and explore with the dinghy before 
attempting to sail in, unless your boat is of very light draft. 
In entering, run in on the range until the channel (recognized 
by its dark blue water) leading to the anchorage bears about 
N by EME and then swing promptly to port and enter the 
harbor on that course. There are no buoys. Look out for the 
bad shoal extending south from the southern point of North 
Bimini (this consists of rocks awash at low water) and for the 
sand bar to the westward of it. The NE course for the north- 
west end of South Bimini takes you inside of this sand bar. 


Gun Cay Entrance. To get the best water over the reef, 
which is only about 4%-mile west of the southwest point of 
Gun Cay, bring the lighthouse to bear E by N and run for it 
until within about 300 to 400 feet of the shore. Then swing 
sharply to the south, passing the extreme southern point 
within about 100 feet, swinging ’round at about this distance 
to where you will find four to five fathoms of water instead of 
the two-and-one-half to three shown on chart H.O. 1854. 
The water, however, quickly shoals as you draw in behind 
Gun Cay, which was formerly the anchorage but is badly 
exposed to wind from north to south by way of east. 


Cat Cay Harpor. There is a perfect yacht anchorage in a 
private harbor, built by the owner of Cat Cay, to which 
yachtsmen are welcome. After entering the Gun Cay 
entrance and getting well clear of the reef, head about SSE, 
parallel with and about 200 yards from the eastern shore of 
Cat Cay, for about a half mile. A small lighthouse marks the 
eastern side of the entrance. The channel is plainly marked 
by several red and black buoys and about 10 to 12 feet will 
be found in the entrance and in the anchorage inside the 
harbor, which is perfectly protected from all winds. 


Great Bauama Bank. Crossing from Gun Cay or Cat Cay 
Harbor, look out for shoals by observing the color of the 
water. After passing them, bring Gun Cay Light to bear 
WNW, then run ESE until 16 miles from Gun Cay Light. 
Now head EN for Northwest Channel Light. There is 
quite a strong current running across this course, the flood 
tide running from north to south and the ebb from south to 
north, about one knot strength. This information was given 
me by a man who commanded a power trading boat for 
several years which operated between Miami and Nassau. 
My own experience has checked its accuracy. I do not hesi- 
tate to anchor for the night anywhere on the Great Bahama 
Bank. 

The distance from Gun Cay to Northwest Channel Light 
on the courses given is 63.5 miles. When bound east, if you 
wish to anchor, do not approach too near the light, as the 
sea works in from the deep water, but anchor about five or 
six miles to the westward of it where the water will be 
smoother and the holding ground better. 

Let us assume it is about sunrise, and the wind is fresh 
from the northeast — a usual direction. You can proceed 
directly to Nassau, passing Northwest Channel Light close 
on either side approaching it on a due east course. It is more 
usual, however, to pass close to the north of it. In either case, 
as soon as you are abreast of the light, steer about ESE 
until you get off the Bank into deep water — a distance of 
about a mile, and then lay your course for Nassau. 


Berry Isuanps. An alternative to going direct to Nassau is 
to explore the Berry Islands, a most interesting and delight- 
ful group with many excellent anchorages. If the wind is 
north of east, it will be pleasanter to go past Northwest 
Channel Light and into the deep water as if going to Nassau, 
then steer ESE4E for Frazier’s Hog Cay anchorage. 
There is a large scale chart of this harbor (H. O. 2497) which 
covers the southern portion of the Berry Islands. The 
entrance is plainly shown close to the southeast point of the 
Cay. Instead of one fathom as given on the chart, careful 
sounding at dead low water with a sounding pole showed 
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nothing less than nine feet on the bar at the entrance, which 
increases to two fathoms and more after you get over the 
bar. The best anchorage is about 300 yards beyond the ruins 
of a house with some scattering coconut trees in front of it. 
This anchorage is smooth and well protected from all winds 
and interesting trips may be made to Whale Cay and other 
cays over the shallow water in a dinghy with sail or outboard. 
Just outside of Whale Cay there is excellent reef fishing. 


GreaT Stirrup Cay. From the anchorage five or six miles 
west of Northwest Channel Light (previously mentioned), 
if the wind is south of east it will be found much pleasanter 
to head about NE by N and run 23 miles across the banks in 
smooth water about two fathoms in depth, passing around 
the western end of Little Stirrup to Great Stirrup Harbor. 
There is a large scale chart, H.O. 1158, of this. Boats of four 
to five feet draft can go in behind the easterly point of 
Great Stirrup Cay and anchor in perfectly smooth water 
about abreast of the lighthouse. The channel to this anchor- 
age lies close to the point and a stranger should anchor in 
about two fathoms a short distance past the point and sound 
out the small channel before attempting to enter. For a 
larger boat, this outer anchorage will be satisfactory as a 
permanent one. 


Buttock Harpor. This is a snug anchorage for boats 
drawing up to 8 feet. It is on the western side of Great Harbor 
Cay, between Cistern and Bamboo Cays, and may be en- 
tered from the west, over the banks, or from the east, through 
Great Stirrup Cay Harbor. Follow a channel between Goat 
and Lignum Vitae Cays and west of Cistern Cay. 


Unusual climatic conditions make the Bahamas 
a favorite winter playground. Below is a view of 
the sponge fleet moored in Nassau Harbor 


Photos by Ewing Galloway 
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I have not been in this anchorage but a trading boat pilot 
in whom I have confidence recommends it as an excellent 
anchorage with an interesting settlement. 


LirtLe Harpor Cay. This is an interesting and excellent 
anchorage for boats of five feet draft or less. It is entered by 
passing between Frozen Cay and Little Harbor Cay, either 
side of a rock %%-mile SE from the south point of Little 
Harbor Cay, then entering toward the north (see H. O. 2497) 
between Little Harbor Cay and Cabbage Cay, 200 to 300 
yards to the west. Pick out the channel by the color of the 
water and favor the westerly shore slightly. Anchor in two 
fathoms abreast the first opening to the west and a small 
rocky islet to the east. It would be advisable for a stranger to 
sound his way in the dinghy before proceeding to the inner 
anchorage. The best channel follows a streak of white sand 
bottom parallel to and within 60 feet of the shore of a small 
islet on the west of the entrance and to the north of the first 
westerly opening. Then head toward the houses on Little 
Harbor Cay, picking out the best water by its color and 
keeping very close to the shore of Little Harbor Cay after 
passing the point one fourth mile south of the most northerly 
houses. Anchor bow and stern about 80 feet from the shore 
before reaching the most northerly house in “the deep hole,”’ 
which has about six feet of water at low tide. There is about 
three feet of tide at this point. 


Frozen Cay Harsor. For larger boats there is an excellent 
anchorage west of Frozen Cay in two-and-one-half to three 
fathoms, which is protected from all winds. No special direc- 
tions are necessary as it is clearly shown on chart H. O. 2497. 


Lirtte Wuate Cay. North of Little Whale Cay is an 
anchorage for larger boats in two-and-one-half to three 
fathoms which is open to the ESE. You can get a smooth 
anchorage in southeasterly winds west of Little Whale Cay. 
See chart H. O. 2497. 


Wuate Cay. A small harbor inside the northerly point of 
Whale Cay is much better than it looks on chart H. O. 2497 
but there is a dangerous reef, not indicated on this chart, 
which extends east about 200 yards from the extreme north- 
easterly point of Whale Cay where good water is shown on 
the chart. When inside, the limits of the harbor can be 
clearly seen by noting the color of the water. Whale Cay, of 
interesting history, has recently been purchased by Lady 
Betty Carstairs. 


Nassau. Nassau and the Island of New Providence, on 
which it is located, are so well described by the large scale 
chart and West Indies Pilot that no mention need be made of 
them except to say that in case of a norther the best and 
smoothest anchorage is in three to four fathoms close to the 
Hog Island shore. It is some distance east of the shipyard 
about abreast of the small pier used for reaching the Colonial 
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Hotel bathing beach on Hog Island. Here you are out of 
reach of any undertow. 

The most convenient anchorage for small boats in ordinary 
weather is close to the Nassau shore opposite the end of 
Union Street, shown on chart H. O. 949, in about two fath- 
oms of water. This is far enough away from the “Turning 
Basin” to be acceptable to the harbormaster. 

Having arrived at Nassau, you are at the gateway of one 
of the most delightful and beautiful winter cruising grounds 
in the world. The weather is almost continuously pleasant. 
The trade winds, which produce rain when they encounter 
mountains, as on the north coast of nearby Cuba, here are 
merely slightly warmed and dried by passing over the cays 
which rarely exceed fifty feet in height. The occasional 
northers, which in Miami sometimes produce temperatures 
below 40° F and occasionally even a frost, in Nassau never 
drive the mercury below 55° F, and that for only a few hours 
at rare intervals. The low humidity, which nearly always 
prevails, makes it comfortable in the warmest weather 
encountered between December and May. 

The fact that, with Nassau as a starting point, you can 
spend a whole winter exploring one section after another 
without once going off the banks into deep rough water, makes 
this region unique. Sixty-two miles, in a northeasterly direc- 
tion from Nassau, brings you to Harbor Island with many 
charming anchorages on the way. Then, retracing your steps 
thirteen miles to Spanish Wells, you can coast down Eleu- 
thera Island 72 miles to Rock Sound, stopping at several 
interesting settlements. From Rock Sound (New Portsmouth 
Settlement) it is generally best to return to Nassau by pass- 
ing north of Finley’s Cay so as to renew your supplies before 
starting on the long trip to the Exuma Cays. But, if pre- 
ferred, you can pass out into Exuma Sound around Powell 
Point close by Rock Sound. This, however, brings you into 
the deep and sometimes rough water of the Sound which is 
avoided by returning first to Nassau. If the Exuma Sound 
route is selected, you can best enter the Banks west of the 
Exuma Cays by way of Ship Channel Cay, which is well chart- 
ed (H. O. 1227) and about 25 miles west from Powell Point. 

To give reasonable freedom in the Exuma Cays your boat 
should not draw over four feet six inches, although many of 
the native boats draw five to six feet. But they frequently 
bump on the shallow banks, while we in the Alice, with four 
feet two inches draft, did not touch except once when we 
deliberately grounded the yacht on a shallow bar at low 
water and waited half an hour for the tide to rise enough to 
let us over. The water was absolutely smooth. 

In all this region the water is unbelievably clear. You can 
easily see things on the white sand bottom in eight or ten 
feet of water by moonlight, and in the daytime the shadow 
of the mast and sails is plainly visible on the white sand 
bottom in two to three fathoms. I have even photographed 
these shadows. However, if the wind blows hard, the waves 
stir up the light marl on the bottom and make the water 
milky in certain sections. 

(To be continued) 
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“Kelpie,” the real heroine of this tale, first saw the light at the Elco Works in Bayonne, N. J. 


Nature in the Roar 


By 


MARY MARSHALL MORGAN 





LL THE descriptions of cruises that I have 
read have been written by dyed-in-the- 
wool yachtsmen and yachtswomen. The 

RY cere realism of these narratives is indeed com- 

mendable and effective. One nautical lady, 
ih. — in describing a recent daring cruise to the 
West Indies, tells us in a salty burst of enthusiasm that she 
had such fun and a taste of real cruising when a large sea 
washed over the entire boat, blotting out the deckhouse as 
it passed. 

Now that’s all very well if you are a dyed-in-the-wool 
yachtswoman; but I’m not; not yet, anyway. Of course I 
wear slacks, and a nobby little shirt with a blue anchor on 
it. I bought them as soon as I heard that we had a boat, and 
I even take my turn at the steering wheel, when the sun is 
out bright, and the water is very calm, and there’s a nice 
strong arm resting right beside me ready to jump up in case 
a whale or anything should bob around in front of us. But 
you need more than all that to be a dyed-in-the-wool 
yachtswoman. 

Nevertheless, even if you haven’t attained that desirable 
state I don’t see why there shouldn’t be an article now and 
then, written by one of the lesser lights for the benefit of 
those who, like myself, have not graduated to the full 
dignity of seagoing, seafaring, and unquestionably sea- 
worthy sea legs. 

Before I begin on the actual description of the cruise, let 
me mention a few things that are requisite if you want to go 
completely nautical. Of course, if you want to be halfway 
about it, you may as well give up and stick to dry land, for 
the sea is a jealous mistress, and will have all of you or none 
of you (make note of that and be sure to wear a life pre- 
server every time you swim). 

You need, first of all, a dignified and noble control of your 
stomach muscles that comes, they say, only from continuous 
practice and determination. But, ah me! you lose so much 
in the attempt. 

You need a certain tenacity that enables you to form a 
traplike arrangement in your throat that is guaranteed not 
to allow your heart to leap from its natural place and land 








unexpectedly in your mouth. You will then be able to enjoy 
the beauties of nature without discomfort and inconven- 
ience. When a jagged streak of lightning breaks through the 
lowering clouds, a simple ‘‘My, my”’ will let you out, and 
you can steer for the open waters without any thought of a 
nearby anchorage. 

You need an unlimited faith in the sturdiness of your 
craft. Of course, you have been told that she is thoroughly 
seaworthy. As a matter of fact, she runs better when the 
waves are high, than otherwise. When green water breaks 
over the decks, it. tends to steady the little vessel. In fact, 
the more green water the better, and you begin to wonder 
why you didn't buy a submarine. 

You need to develop a fondness for bathless days and 
sleepless nights — rocked in the cradle of the deep, the 
deeper the better, and all that kind of thing. Baked beans 
and condensed milk must be considered the piéce de résis- 
tance. 

You really need all sorts of things, and the further I look 
into the matter the more I find you need, but I have not the 
space here to enumerate all of them; suffice it to say that I 
have outlined the primary necessities, and I must not con- 
tinue in this strain lest I get into too deep water. (And that 
is not meant to be a pun, either.) For, even if you are not a 
dyed-in-the-wool yachtswoman, you can at least have your 
cruise — your fling, so to speak. I am not going to describe 
a trip to the West Indies, or anything like that. Oh no! that 
would be expecting too much of anybody for her first cruise. 
No, this is just an overnight jaunt that carried us from our 
home port in the city of Baltimore, down Chesapeake Bay 
to a picturesque little town 78 miles off. 

When we left the wharf, at exactly twelve o’clock (noon) 
the sun was blazing from a cloudless sky, and the strength of 
its rays was reflected in the calm waters about us, thereby 
giving us double benefit of its superior heat-giving pro- 
pensities. We felt very much like the Jumblies (who went to 
sea in a sieve) as we waved good-by to our little coterie of 
friends and natives (there always have to be natives) who 
had come to see us off. 

As we steamed through the harbor, before striking out for 
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the open waters of the bay, a spirit of adventure seemed to 
settle on all four of us — and an increasing number of flies. 
In the enthusiasm of the moment I found a swatter and 
proceeded to get to work, only to find that the corpses that 
I was strewing about in picturesque designs were simply 
acting as decoys that were drawing bigger and better flies 
all the time; so I gave it up and decided that nonchalance 
was the best policy. 

The going was smooth. Our two friends who were with us 
were congenial. We took turns at the steering wheel, and I 
worked busily, keeping the log up to the minute. Towards 
evening we sighted a lighthouse; all hands were ordered on 
the lookout. After lusty enquiries addressed to the light- 
house keeper, we found to our amazement that we were on 
the right course. We had been trying all sorts of tricks with 
the compass, and happily they had worked. Of course, the 
buoys are all numbered, but it is a poor sailor who trusts to 
another’s figures. 

We were careful to take in all the flags (we seemed to have 
a great many of them) as the sun gave its last fiery gasp over 
the edge of the water, and a mellow feeling of nautical 
dignity descended on the four of us as darkness began to 
envelop us and we realized that we were in strange waters 
with nothing but faith in our own ingenuity to steer us to 
port. The feeling grew when the moon failed to appear and 
black clouds settled about us like fat cushions. We -tried to 
determine which way the wind was blowing. Was it with the 
clouds or against them? We had heard that one of these was 
a bad symptom, but which we did not know. There seemed 
to be some slight argument about it. It all looked like a bad 
symptom to me. To settle the dispute I got out my book on 
‘“‘ Learning how to sail in six lessons,”’ but by the time I found 
it the clouds were such a mess that you couldn’t tell which 
way the wind was blowing them. 

To add to our difficulties, we could not locate the inlet 
that was to lead us to our destination. According to our 
calculations we should have reached it, but all we could see 
in the inky darkness was the great broad bay, growing 
greater and broader as we went along. The smooth, almost 
glassy water that we had been plowing through all day had 
suddenly been transformed into large, choppy waves. 

At long last, I heard a faint cheer coming from above me. 
I had long since retired to the cabin for reasons of my own. 
I did not make the supreme effort of lifting my voice (that 
was the only thing, at the time, that I could have lifted) to 
ask the cause of the rejoicing, but gradually I began to 
notice that I was able to slacken my hold on the sides of the 
bunk without being hurled bodily to the floor. Just when I 
was beginning to think that it might be more pleasant to 
reach port than to go to the bottom, one of our guests 
appeared in my cabin in jubilant spirits and informed me 
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gaily that we had found the inlet and it was just a question 
of half an hour or so before we would reach our destination. 

Presently I gathered myself together and pulled in my belt 
a couple of notches. It occurred to me to wonder vaguely 
why people take the trouble to go on banana diets. It is 
really an awful lot of palaver, when yachting will do the 
trick for you without a moment’s notice. I will guarantee 
three notches for every trip. 

Suddenly I was aware of a strange — for want of a better 
word, I shall say action — on the part of the Kelpie. It 
could not be called motion, because she was not going 
forward, but the engines were struggling as though a race 
were in progress. On reaching the deck, I was informed, 
somewhat testily, I thought, that we were aground. Just a 
little way over yonder we could see the lights of the town, 
blinking and beckoning to us in a tantalizing manner, and 
all the while the storm gathered closely about us as though 
it were actually going to take us into its protective bosom, 
so to speak. 

We succeeded in pulling off the bar with only a bent rudder 
to show for all our trouble. I had always imagined there was 
something heroic in running aground. It has a tang of desert 
islands, and a suggestion of “‘The Bungalow Boys Marooned 
in the Tropics.”’ But just try it once and you will find that 
the only heroism that results from the experience is the 
physical endurance that is required to hold the ship on her 
course as the bent rudder pulls against an aching right arm. 

We were just pulling up to the wharf, preparatory to get- 
ting some gasoline, when the storm broke over us in full 
force. A sudden gust of wind hurled us against the wharf 
with a deafening crash. We evidently broke something 
loose, because we could hear it falling into the water. I have 
often wondered if it could have been the gasoline man. Per- 
haps his wife and whole family went with him, because we 
were unable to find anybody to fill our tanks. Somebody 
mentioned vaguely that there is never any service there on 
Sundays, but I have always made it a point, since that time, 
to subscribe to any affair that is held for the benefit of the 
widows and children of gasoline men. 

As we peered over the side to see how much damage was 
done to our boat, watched the storm sweeping across the 
harbor, and cautiously tested the wheel, wondering if the 
bent rudder would take us home, the lines of a song hit of 
germ bygone year rose unbidden to my mind, and tactlessly 

sang: 


“They glide across the bar, 
Where no storms are, 
All danger’s past.”’ 


Of course all proper descriptions of cruises include the 
return trip, but I am afraid that in this case that part of the 
journey will have to be omitted, as the boat 
had to be hauled up the next morning for 
repairs, and our party, after a refreshing if 
somewhat stinging dip amongst the jelly 
fish, returned in a road-worthy, travel- 
worthy, and altogether land-worthy auto- 
mobile. 


Our good ship in dry dock, where she was 
taken after her attempt to cut corners across 
the bar 
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The Man in the Rigging 


By 


FREDERIC A. FENGER 


TEALTHILY, asis the way of a lake schooner 
when the wind comes offshore, the Anna 
Marie crept around Pointe aux Barques, 
bound southward in the veering westerly. Al- 
most theftily she stole, like some fagot-laden 
crone whose plodding feet move scarcely 

seen beneath her rusty dragging skirt. And as her waterworn 
bows now smote the rising lippers from the fast diverging 
shore, she seemed to be chuckling to herself from under her 
cargo of bundled Christmas trees, square-lashed with an 
overlay of wide pine slabs and ranged man-high above her 
bulwarks from hoop-bitten foremast to within hand reach of 
the helmsman confined upon her narrow quarter deck. 

Only the day before, a bustling southwester had been 
sweeping its warmish breath from up the plains as though it 
would pour a belated spell of Indian Summer into the lap of 
this northern December. The early snow had begun to melt, 
its steamy drift softening far outlines, while in the air had 
lain the tangy wistful manila-sweet odor from distant prairie 
fires that brought to mind lurid school-book tales of savage 
raids upon helpless settlers. Half light as she was from her 
bosky cargo, and having but scant lee in all the length of 
Michigan that lay before her, the tottlish old schooner 
might beat for days against such a muzzler and still be plow- 
ing and replowing the same monotonous furrow. 

In penance, the cook would have informed you while try- 
ing to hold your gaze with his pale, deliquescent eyes. And he 
would leave it to you if it wasn’t dead wrong to cut down all 
those God-lovely little trees and leave their stumps back 
there to bleed like so many baby feet rooted helplessly in the 
snow. Even her hold was filled right up to the hatches with 
them, packed like so many corpses in a common sepulcher. 
He would not put it in these words, to be sure, but that was 
the impression you gained while you watched his Adam’s 
apple vainly struggling to leap into his wabbly mouth. For 
that was old Doody, vague and sentimental and half 
touched. 

But now the conniving wind had eased and veered. From 
long gazing astern, where Manistique lay fast merging into 
the low sandy shore that stretched mistily eastward toward 
Seul Choix, the cook gave nearer attention to the deft, al- 
most casual, spoking of the man at the wheel, as though the 
big Norwegian were some artful conspirator in this nefarious 
traffic. Thence his glance wandered speculatively aloft 
where, like cockatoo’s crests erected above the shortened 
main and fores’] — reefed up coaster fashion to clear her 
cargo — a pair of huge “‘gaff rascals,’’ almost white in con- 
trast with the grimy lowers, strained their scalloped luffs to 
the tall sprung topmasts. They were the summer tops’Is, and 
gave the old jade a scurrying, somewhat forward peering air. 

Still and all, he supposed the kids down in Chicago ought 
to have their Christmas trees, just the same. And those 
partly sucked gum drops through which he had been looking 
at you, would take on a sudden brightness. 

Now his boy, he had to have one too. But it was always the 
same tree — every year. You see, he had brought down a 
seedling, that first Christmas, and planted it in moss and 
dirt in a wash tub and it had grown up, sort of, with the boy. 
That is, it had grown some, what with not getting much sun 
on the back porch and the old woman forgetting to water it, 
but then the boy hadn’t grown much either. It was funny 
how a big gallumper like that could have such a small kid, a 














bare dollop, but then she wasn’t much of a cook either. Well, 
you couldn’t expect to find two good cooks in one family, 
could you? Anyway, he made up for it when he got home and 
you’d laugh to see the little monkey get around the better 
part of a planked whitefish, hooked right out of the middle 
of the lake as you might say, till he ought to be tight as a 
keg of salt herring. But there was always room under his 
blouse, somewhere, for a big slice of the three-layer cocoanut 
cake the old man would make, to boot. That kid’s hair, now, 
was almost as white as those cocoanut shreds! Yes sir, he 
was going to build one of those three-deckers as soon as he 
had bussed the old woman, trust her to have the stuff laid 
out for him. 

There would be another, right spang after, for Christmas 
— and the knife he bought the last time they were in Mack- 
inac. It had a deer’s foot handle with the hair on it — the 
big shiny blade worked a bit stiff but a little oil would ease 
that — and at the hoof end was a tiny peek hole with a speck 
of glass in it and when you held it to your good eye you could 
see the old fort, just as if you were standing right there on 
the island. All wrapped in a piece of oiled paper, it was kind 
of nice to carry it around in his pants pocket, just for the feel 
of it, knowing how happy the kid was going to be — 

In turn, the little wooded islands guarding the entrance to 
Green Bay drew abeam and then listed off one by one over 
the northern horizon. With them went the afternoon, and 
then the wind. 

So out here it was fast calming and the corky schooner 
rolled jerkily in the falling seas. Swinging heavily in its case, 
the tremor of her ponderous centerboard brought Captain 
Boulton on deck and he ordered the offending clapper to be 
hauled up. On less fuddled thought, his brain unfuming from 
the “‘Red Eye”’ he had been absorbing ever since he had set 
the course from Pointe aux Barques, “‘Old Boltrope”’ had 
the topsails lowered upon the mastheads — had them un- 
bent and sent down altogether. They had no business up 
there at this time of the year anyway, and those topmasts 
should have been left ashore at Manistique. For an hour the 
baby moon shone greasily and then left them in the pale 
starlight. Gradually the rolling ceased and the Anna sat 
still upon the water. 

Imperceptibly the high thin mist which had filmed the 
setting moon thickened and blotted out the anemic stars. 
Here was not the soft velvety darkness of an ocean night, 
but the hard stark black of fresh water. It was the Swede’s 
watch and, from squinting at the lighted compass card, 
which had hardly moved through all his trick, he would steal 
cat-like to the rail and thrust his sweaty palm far out, testing 
the air for the first promise of a new breath. Otherwise there 
was neither sound nor motion. High above the listless wheel 
hung the boom, held almost amidships by the sheer weight 
of its pendant sheet. 

Then, with a mere turn of the hand, the change came. 
Lifting slightly, the reluctant boom swung and settled and 
then slowly dragged its tether across the deck. Aroused from 
his long vigil, the Swede tried the wheel and found there was 
steerageway. Here was something to take hold of again! 
Leisurely, the old schooner canted to the growing breeze. 
Leaning toward the open companionway, the Swede yelled 
down, “ Vind!” 

Gently at first, yet flowing out of the northeast with an 
ever increasing strength as though the Gods were finding 
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some new delight in plying their bellows once more. There 
grew a sullen heft in the helm as the skipper took her over so 
that the two Scandinavians and the cook could shorten 
down while the canvas was still dry. 

Then it began to snow. Clinging flakes that scurried 
around the bundled helmsman and planted themselves like 
tiny outspread hands upon the binnacle pane, mischievously 
trying to obscure the compass. The dark bank of spruce 
greens, where one could see it rising above the snow-cast 
glow from the binnacle, was fast becoming a wall of white. 

Morning grew around them in a pale void exposing a wild 
expanse of tumbling gray-green seas. Wind-frilled and 
spume-patterned, they pressed southward, rank on rank, 
exulting in their Antean strength as they broke and reformed 
in the miles of lake that lay before them. The air had cleared 
of snow and the hurrying fingers of the storm wrack seemed 
almost to touch the trucks of the forward curving topmasts 
as though eager to bend them even more. Above the wrack 
lay the heavy undulated cloud pack, a slowly moving 
blanket pulled over the shoulders of the gale. 

Even so, it was not bad — only cold. As he sprung his 
weight upon the yielding spokes, — it was the Norwegian at 
the wheel again, a giant figure upholstered in heavy felt- 
lined boots, a bulging pea jacket that overlapped a ridiculous 
hand-liner’s petticoat encircling his lean hips and came up 
behind his neck so that he must wear his sou’wester aft end 
to, sun-bonnet fashion — he was comfortable enough. Be- 
fore him, constantly reeling to the swaying of the vessel, rose 
the cargo, foursquare and once more a reassuring green, 
picked bare of the snow by old Doody, fearful lest it freeze 
the helpless trees together. Here then, in this snug little 
quarter deck which the cook had swept down as though it 
were his own back porch, the wind was so cushioned that one 
hardly sensed the gale but for its roar. 

Across the stern rode the jolly-boat securely lashed bot- 
tom up, atop the davits. Above her ragged keel, the Nor- 
wegian could see, mirrored at times in the binnacle pane, a 
vagrant hissing sea rear high till presently it must charge 
down and crush him against the wheel. But always it would 
drop its head behind the boat again, as though awaiting 
some other chance to catch him unawares. Then the deck 
would press up hard against his rocking heels, and he knew 
that the sea was passing harmlessly under the schooner’s 
ample quarters. There would be others, waxing bolder in 
their long trek up the lake; it was just as well that the old 
Anna rode lively under her half light cargo. 

So they drove her into the wild day, Gus and the Swede 
alternating at the wheel while hourly the seas grew to moun- 
tainous proportions. The cold was raw and penetrating — 
almost bitter — and all hands were living in the cabin, the 
clammy little forecuddy having been abandoned while yet 
they might fetch their bedding aft ere it became soaked. 
But even here was scant warmth except for what one ab- 
sorbed from the coffee and slumgullion which the hopeful 
Doody kept hardly more than tepid over a pair of smoking 
wick-burners that soured the air with acrid kerosene fumes 
and made it seem all the colder. Cheerless and unlit, the 
little round-bellied wood stove stood mocking them rustily 
from the middle of the deck as though knowing the risk of 
setting fire to the trees that all but covered the entire cabin 
roof. Somewhere forward — that is, just abaft the foremast 
— hopelessly buried beneath the cargo, the cosy comfort of 
the tiny galley also was denied them. 

At a greasy table bolted against the bulkhead by his 
bunk, sat the skipper toilfully reckoning their mileage on the 
smudged pages of a filthy canvas-covered ledger that had 
begun its career in a now defunct livery stable. They had 
left Manistique about six the other morning and made about 
seven miles—for a while. Huh? But ta hell with that! 
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Hadn’t the Swede seen the last of Washington Island over 
the quarter when he came on at four o’clock? “ Yaw. Yust 
unner de stern of de yolly-boat.” And they were still moving 
for another hour or so, weren’t they? Sure. For an hour. 
Well, that would put them spang between Point Betsie on 
one shore and Sturgeon Bay on the other, when the wind 
left them. And there they’d stuck like a road apple in the 
middle of the street till almost midnight, wasn’t it? 

From under the edge of his mattress the skipper pulled 
out a crumpled coffee stained chart which he unrolled be- 
fore him, the Swede standing opposite to hold down its curl- 
ing edges. It seemed they had been becalmed there before, 
the place being marked with a deeply bitten pencil cross 
made, no doubt, in anger. And after the wind came, the old 
wench had picked up her skirts, hadn’t she? Ten miles an 
hour, almost — you went by miles on the lakes — they’d 
call it ten, and with slow uncertain steps he walked the rusty 
dividers toward him, in the general direction of his left 


. weskit pocket. With the gale where it was, they must have 


made some westing — 

Hardly more than the fag end of the short December 
afternoon remained when Old Boltrope emerged at last from 
his burrow and laboriously climbed up over the cargo, using 
the tree butts for hand and foot-holds. Drunkenly, though 
now he was sober enough, he made his way along the yield- 
ing slabs and crawled under the foreboom where he took up 
his position by the lee rigging. Here was the best vantage, 
high as a steamer’s deck when the schooner rode the crest of 
a rushing sea. Somewhere ahead, well clear of the jib, should 
be the murky smudge that would be Chicago. But the hori- 
zon, he perceived, was already too dark for him to distin- 
guish any difference. Cursing himself for being such a lazy 
fool, he nervously ranged his glance abeam where the 
marriage line of lake and sky came suddenly closer. It 
hardened and presently he made out a thin streak of surf- 
ridden beach. Mirage-like, what he thought was a band of 
clearing sky became a low snow-whitened bluff with a 
phantom scattering of lonely houses that made its stark 
aspect all the more dreary. All this as his peering eyes 
cleared themselves from his long fatuous sojourn in the foul 
little cabin. 

Growing lower, the bluff now hurried forward converging 
upon the schooner’s course till, in another moment, he made 
out the unmistakable pillar of a lighthouse standing boldly 
into the belly of the jib. He was forced to lean far out through 
the sagging shrouds to see where the land disappeared at last 
in a welter of breaking seas. That was Gros Point — where 
the combers tossed — and as he turned to scramble under 
the boom again, he caught the first glint of its powerful 
light, a mere point of white that turned warily red in the 
gathering dusk. 

There was something ludicrous in the way the old fellow 
clambered down, growling like a bear, and elbowed Gus from 
the wheel. But there was no clumsiness in the way he deftly 
mothered his craft nearer the wind, solicitous of her worn 
canvas which he could ill afford to split at a time like this. 
Cursing to bolster their strength, the three hardened the 
sheets in turn. But it was not enough and he must nurse the 
helm again till now the gale blew almost abeam while the 
shore, edging nearer for a space, drew away at last and sud- 
denly vanished in the night. 

Only the light remained, a strong beam now, that wheeled 
as the schooner turned and presently was hidden behind the 
dark bulk of the jolly-boat. There had been a menacing 
heave, a spiteful kick, as they cleared the end of the shoal 
which made out from the point. Almost reaching at times, 
the Anna lay over till the water, seeping through her buried 
scuppers, crept out in a long narrow tongue along the lee 
planks of her after deck. The windage against her cargo was 
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“Then it began to snow” 


tremendous, and a breaking sea striking “slashways’’ would 
shoulder the old schooner off bodily as it rushed forward, 
baffled by her high weather side. When a sea showed white, 
the skipper would try to run her off a bit and then roll up the 
wheel again, though for the most part he had to take the 
combers as they came. 

Perhaps the Old Man was caught a little off his guard, or 
it may have been that the hoary ‘“‘grandfather”’ marched 
too suddenly out of the night, a roaring inescapable wall of 
toppling water that struck her square abeam and thrust her 
a full length sidewise down its sloping flank. Her top load, 
thrown sharply askew, sheared off the lee uprights and gave 
her an added cant while fore and aft her decks filled to the 
rails as she settled heavily in the trough that followed. 

Then came a lusty minion, a train-bearer to this patriarch 
of seas, that seemed to trip while endeavoring to keep up 
with its master and struck the logy vessel a blow that sewed 
her in her tracks. A crash was heard from below, trembling 
her decks, and then she lurched off to leeward under a 
weather roll that almost brought her rail down ere she could 
recover herself. Her centerboard had snapped off like a 
carrot! 

She could be hurdled over the bars and run chock ashore 
with her jibboom well clear of the surf. Then, before the seas 
had slewed her broadside, they could slide down to the beach 
on the outer downhaul. Like spiders from a ceiling. He had 
done that before, when he was mate in the Lena Knoblock 
and they beached her at Twin Rivers. Scant choice then, 
but now he was part owner of this craft and there yet re- 
mained a long chance that he might fetch her in through the 
pierheads off the city. Lazy and rum soaked, a fresh water 
skipper to whom the word sextant would connote an ob- 
stetrical instrument rather than something to navigate with, 





Old Boltrope knew his lake schooners. One had to, in these 
narrow waters. He would rid her of that canting deck load 
and sail her on her bottom. 

But first they must get that fores’l off her — it would be 
sooner handed from up there on the cargo where there was 
less danger of being washed overboard. And while he was 
wondering if it were not better just to slack the sheet and let 
the sail blow out altogether, the three of them, working like 
fiends, had it down and securely lashed. 

Now came the more ticklish business of jettisoning the 
deck cargo, secured with lengths of logging chain that hung 
down on either side to where the long rope lashings were 
rove to their ring bolts set into the deck just inside the bul- 
warks. The lee ends must go first and now they were not so 
easy to reach, with the cargo slewed well out beyond them. 
Need is an urgent shipmate, however, and while Doody and 
the Swede held fast to his legs, Gus stretched down and 
severed the first lashing through the hard wet turn where it 
made over the buli ring. As they pulled him back, their foot- 
ing shelved away under their very heels and the Norwegian 
lost his knife in the scramble, finishing the job with the cook’s. 

Unhampered, the trees to leeward rolled off in a small 
avalanche and then the wind and boarding seas swept away 
the rest. Only a few clung piteously against the weather side 
of the galley, now emerged from its bosky covering, or sought 
temporary refuge in the washing bulwark. There was a 
touch, almost of genius, in the way the old schooner had 
been freed of her hamper and there remained only the 
settling of her shortened mainsail which, riding high as 
though it were a scared cat left halfway up a tree, its long 
reefed end standing out like a fright-stiffened tail, was now 
coaxed down the mast till the jaws of its boom once more 
were seated upon their collar. 
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Upright as a parson, the schooner was now running almost 
broad off, her course paralleling the shore, though her leeway 
brought her ever closer. The distant glimmer of house lights 
merging into the light streak of the city, presently was 
broken by the blacker area of Lincoln Park. 

There the cook loved to take his boy, to see the animals 
and watch, perchance, gulping landlubbers who became 
suddenly ill in the swings, or to speculate upon the huge 
relic of fused iron from the fire of ’71, but best of all to sail 
the jaunty model of the Anna Marie back and forth over the 
baby seas of the north pond. Old Doody on one shore and 
the little chap on the other. They sent miniature cargoes 
across to each other, pebbles for Milwaukee bricks and twigs 
for lumber, and like as not the smaller of the consignees 
would find a giant log of licorice lashed upon her deck or 
even a piece of bullion secreted in her Lilliputian cabin, that 
is, a nickel with which to buy an ice cream soda almost as 
large as himself. But now the park was dark and windswept 
with the wintry gale and only the polar bears would feel at 
home. There would be other excursions, next summer when 
the big Anna Marie was discharging lumber up river at 
Goose Island. That is, if the Old Man could fetch it this 
time. 

That doubt, half expressed, was fast becoming a grim 
certainty, for now the cook could see, as they all did, that 
they were embaying, bit by bit, in the nock where a jutting 
of made land stood out boldly just north of the river’s mouth. 
Abeam stretched a wicked rampart of sea wall washed over 
by towering mounds of spray. Somewhere, more directly 
down wind, an unlighted breakwater lay across the nock, 
but now it was too late for the Anna to round to under it and 
get her anchors down. Already the harbor light was creeping 
hopelessly under the foot of the jib. 

There was nothing left but to anchor as well clear as they 
could fetch, on the chance that riding to her bitter ends the 
schooner might live out the gale through the night. In the 
morning, when they could see, they might get off in the 
yawl-boat and land in the smooth water under the break- 
water. For in those days, the life saving stations on the lakes 
were closed during the winter months. 

While still she ran, the three rushed forward and cast off 
the anchor lashings. Then they hurried aft and sweated in 
the main sheet. The jib could go to hell, which it did with a 
pistol crack of thrashing canvas. They did not see it go, it 
had merely vanished when again they toiled forward through 
the icy boarding seas. Gathering leeway, the schooner 
cleared her decks for a moment, and with a yell both anchors 
were let go, their chains rendering over the hawse lips with a 
rumble that was felt through her decks rather than heard 
above the gale. Her tethered bows sank into the hollows and 
once more the seas began to board her, pursuing the men as 
they tore aft to lower the mainsail ere it should whip off into 
the night. The Old Man had cast off the coils and as they 
slacked away, two on a side, the heavy boom crashed down 
upon the jolly-boat, wrecking it. The rotten lift had parted, 
cashiering that chance of gaining the beach alive. Grimly 
they overhauled a length of sheet and secured the sail as well 
as their stiffened arms and fingers would allow. 

Their weary eyes then sought the harbor light which only 
a few minutes before, it seemed, they had hoped to weather. 
The schooner was dragging slowly, yet they knew, by the 
feel of her as she bucked to the chains, that the heavy an- 
chors with their long oaken stocks were fast craving in the 
hard sandy bottom. Given harlot’s luck, those flukes out 
there might home themselves in the underlay of sticky clay 
— and then it would be up to the chains. 

Now that they had rendered their utmost, there came 
over them a sense almost of complete exhaustion. Since that 
first boarding sea off Gros Point, they had been soaked 
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through with freezing fresh water. Opening the companion 
doors, they stumbled into the cabin, their numbed feet 
dragging after them over the steps. Old Boltrope lurched to 
his berth where he fished out a half empty bottle of whiskey 
and, taking a long pull, handed it to Gus who swigged his 
Viking due and then passed it on to the Swede. The cook 
did not drink. What was better, he wiped his hands on the 
skipper’s dirty towel and began stuffing the maw of the 
stove with wads of newspaper and small billets of dried pine 
from the wood box. Grunting his approval, the Norwegian 
found the stumpy smoke-pipe which had come below when 
the. cargo was piled aboard at Manistique and, going on 
deck, he jammed it in place over its collar. By the time he 
was below again, the stove was roaring to the gale from its 
round little pod. 

Cripes, but it was good to feel warm again! Warm outside 
as well as in. And if they couldn’t take the stove along with 
them, were they forced to swim for it, at least the whiskey 
would stay in their bellies for a while, and the skipper broke 
out a fresh bottle. Where was that wenching corkscrew? Ta 
hell with it, and wadding the towel under the bottom of the 
bottle, he pounded it against the bulkhead. With square 
blows, for he was an adept at this business, the cork was 
presently driven half out. His thick fingers drew it the rest of 
the way and say, this bottle was just as good as the other, 
now wasn’t it? The cook was a first class horse’s nostril for 
not taking a shot. But that was his loss. 

No, old Doody wouldn’t touch a drop — he didn’t hold 
with the stuff. But he would have a slug of real hot java and 
was wiring the coffee pot to the top of the stove. Then he 
got out his bag and began to rummage for a dry shift. 

These loobies could stay down here in the cabin and 
guzzle like ticks, blinding themselves to their false security. 
Those anchors would not hold in this gale and, even if they 
did, the chains could not long withstand the terrific jerking 
as the seas continued to drive hard upon her unyielding 
bows. She was going ashore now — he could feel that by her 
easier motion — and when her heel struck upon the bar she 
would open up aft like a walnut shell and these drunken 
sonkeys would be washed out of the cabin like poisoned rats. 
After that she would settle in the deep behind the bar where 
her masts might stand till morning. 

So he dried his blanchy skin and wormed into his extra 
suit of lumberman’s underwear. All his spare shirts were 
wet, but there was a crumpled white dickey, a mere bib that 
stuck out ridiculously as he fitted it to his narrow chest and 
absently attached the collar which he drew close around his 
throat with a made-up tie that belayed itself on a pin con- 
cealed beneath the knot. It would keep the wind from blow- 
ing down his neck. Then he got into his wrinkled store clothes 
and pulled over them his boots and oilers. He poured himself 
a cup of steaming coffee. That made him feel better. He also 
felt drowsy from the heat of the stove, but the others were 
even more so. Their bottle was empty and Old Boltrope was 
burrowing in his bunk for another. The Swede sprawled doz- 
ing across the table. Only Gus took passing notice of his de- 
parture. 

On deck, old Doody felt curiously alone. In the pallid 
glow from the still burning binnacle light the wildly kicking 
wheel, the hastily handed sail and the splintered jolly-boat, 
told of an action that was finished and a hope that had gone 
glimmering. All around him the night hurried by in miles of 
shrieking wind and driving spray and tearing seas. Astern, 
deployed before the widespread glow of the city, were the 
brighter arc lamps of the shore drive, spaced off with mili- 
tary precision along its parkway. They were much nearer 
than when he had gone below. It came to him with a queer 
pang, the thought of being wrecked upon the very doorstep 

(Continued on page 90) 
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“Marco Polo” Goes to Greece 
Part Il—The lonian and the Aegean Seas Abound in Tempting Cruising Grounds 


By BEN AMES 


E LAY all night at Santa 

Quaranta, which is the 

last port in Albania. In 
the morning after buying gasoline 
and entertaining the customs 
director, we sailed for Corfu, 15 
miles away, promising to look up 
Albanian brothers and cousins 
who live in Boston. 

At Corfu, the first of the Ionian 
Islands, our pleasure cruise be- 
gan. We tied up in the small-boat 
harbor under the office of the 
harbor master who stationed a 
marine guard to keep the small 
boys off. The formalities con- 
nected with entering Greece were 
nothing like the ordeal we had 
gone through in Jugo-Slavia, and 
there were no charges to pay. 

The weather turned warm and 
fine and the spirit of spring grew 
so strong in us that we polished 
the dark green brass and re- 
upholstered Marco Polo. We 
thought Corfu about the finest 
place we had found in the Adri- 
atic; we made friends and stayed 
two weeks. 

Directly across from Corfu, in 
Albania, is the recently un- 
earthed city of Butrinto, the old Greek and Roman city that 
was built between Athens and Rome. We left Marco at the 
entrance to the river, where it is staked off to catch fish 
coming out of Lake Butrinto, which was an important har- 
bor in Roman times. Signor Ugolini, the Italian director of 
excavations, met us in his launch and took us to his head- 
quarters in the reconstructed tower of the old Roman 
fortress. He has dug upa whole city, theater, baths, churches, 
etc. His first trouble and greatest competitors in excavations, 
he said, were the wild boar. 

In Greece we solved the cooking problem for a small boat 
with a one-burner stove. We found it no longer necessary to 
put up with menus inferior to those of the Jle de France. 
Every little Greek town has a public bake oven where the 
housewives take their bread, as they have no ovens. We 
bought a large earthenware baking dish and, before sailing in 
the mornings, would trot up to the public oven with our 
dish, prepared on board, of beans, roast or pudding. It was 
no trouble to give a dinner party for ten. 

We left Corfu on the 20th of March, disregarding the bank 
director’s warning to beware of the equinox, and found the 
weather fine and calm, the island sheltering us from a light 
NW wind. Just south of the town of Corfu we sailed around 
tiny Ulysses Island which lies about one hundred meters off 
shore. In some manner Ulysses managed to get shipwrecked 
here. He and Richard Coeur de Lion seem to have competed 
for the shipwreck honors. The water was like glass as we 
continued close down the coast of Corfu and watched the 
shining white villages and flocks of sheep and the green 
slopes covered with olive trees slip past. This, we decided, 
was why we were cruising in Greece — going when and 
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The walls of the Corinth Canal loom above “Marco Polo.” 
The canal is a straight cut, four and one-half miles long 


where we wanted and stopping 
when it seemed good. We put our 
bow on the beach to watch the 
fishermen haul their net; ten or 
fifteen men on each end hauled 
up to the beach the net they had 
cast half a mile out in the sea. 
They sing as they haul, not a sea 
chanty but a mild sort of Greek 
rhythm. They hauled for half an 
hour or more and got a grand 
assortment of fish, then waded 
out with fresh fish for us, and we 
were off for the opposite shore 
under the high mountains of the 
mainland. 

We put into Port Parga for 
lunch, another old Roman port 
with a deserted city in ruins on 
the promontory, but we disap- 
pointed the dockside crowd by 
dining in the middle of the har- 
bor. Port Parga is an exposed 
anchorage and a biggish swell was 
coming in around the outlying 
islands, so we sailed after lunch. 

At dusk we were off the big 
Gulf of Arta and the port of 
Preveza, out of which the fleets of 
Anthony and Cleopatra came for 
their famous battle of Actium 
against Caesar, when Cleopatra, in anger, sailed home to 
Egypt with her fleet, Anthony running after her. It sounds 
easy, but if there had been the Sirocco that held us up for 
weeks she would never have got off to the southward. How- 
ever, according to the chronicles, the battle was put off four 
days because of stress of weather, Cleo staying behind 
Preveza, while the fleet of Augustus took shelter in Parga. 

Keeping on toward the island of Levkas, we passed the old 
stone fortress built on the end of the mole and entered the 
narrow dredged channel leading to the town of Santa Maura. 

We were followed through the streets by a crowd of small 
boys who thought that our next move would be funnier than 
the last. At the blacksmith’s we bought a fine sheath knife, 
the handle made of goat’s horn and the blade inscribed with 
a Greek proverb. Santa Maura is a fishing town and we 
dined sumptuously on clams and baked octopus. 

At the hotel in the morning, after elaborate gesticulations, 
we got the maid to bring us a glass of water to brush our 
teeth. She stayed to watch, trying to console us by shaking 
her head and pointing sadly to her stomach. She was sure we 
were quite ill, or why act so? It was her first experience with 
anyone who brushed his teeth. 

We sailed from Santa Maura on the 21st of March, after 
laying in fresh stores and plenty of little neck clams. After 
our experiences on the Albanian coast, clear and warm days 
were still a novelty, and we basked in the sun as we passed 
down the several miles of dredged channel before coming 
out into the sea again. This sea is like a great lake dotted 
with little islands, green and wooded, and surrounded by 
big ones. You have your choice of channels and passages, 
which serve only to confuse if you wish to make a straight 
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course. But who wants to do that? This is one 
of the grandest cruising grounds imaginable, 
with delightful harbors and coves, and little 
white villages nestled in ravines or on green 
slopes. Many of the names we remember 
vaguely having heard before, perhaps in 
Plutarch’s Lives. 

We ran from one island to the next, poking 

in at every little cove and settlement and 
coasting very close to the deep shore line. 
Ahead of us an island larger than the rest 
rose high out of the sea — Ithaca, the home 
port of Ulysses. We thought of the Carlsark 
and of how her crew must have felt when 
they sighted the island after their voyage 
from Ithaca, New York. 

In the middle of the island we turned into a 
great indentation that forms Ithaca’s outer 
bay and from there proceeded to the inner 
harbor. With the high green mountains shut- 
ting in the outer bay and the completely 
landlocked inner harbor, Ithaca reminds one 
of the beautiful harbor of Pango Pango. We 
were offered the ‘freedom of the island”’ by 
friendly officials, and were begged to remain 
as long as we wished. A lad speaking a queer 
English offered to be our guide. His home was 
Ithaca, but he had been in America. Some 
fellow, ‘‘ Ueleseas,”’ he said, had lived in that 
old ruin on the hill, but it wasn’t interesting. 

The next morning, with plenty of good 
Ithaca honey on board, we cleared for 
Patras. It was another fine, warm day as we 
crossed over to the mainland. The north 
shore of the Gulf of Patras is low-lying and 
marshy, and we saw many wild ducks near 
Missolonghi, where the famous battle was 
fought and Lord Byron died. 

Patras is a busy commercial town with an 
evil looking and smelling waterfront. We 
stayed overnight to take on gasoline the next 
morning, but when we were ready to start a 
strong head wind was blowing. Over the top 
of the far breakwall the channel looked like 
the white cotton seas that ships in bottles 
sail on. We waited. Late in the afternoon the sea suddenly 
subsided and we put out, still getting such choppy going in 
the narrows as we entered the big Gulf of Corinth that we 
were glad we had not tried it earlier. However, the wind 
dropped with the sun and we were contemplating running all 
night when we were tempted by a fine, green little island 
with a perfectly round harbor not one hundred meters in 
diameter. Darkness was gathering as we entered the cove to 
find it full of fishing boats and surrounded by the houses of 
the fishermen — Trisonia. The next day was a church festi- 
val and all the fleet was at home. We were brought to our 
berth by most of the village; the children were not allowed to 
climb over us as the more curious men reserved that privilege 
for themselves. We had six cans of gasoline in the cockpit, so 
that night Vlaho slept with a string connecting the cans and 
his toe as a burglar alarm, which worked well enough until I 
tripped over it. 

We were off before the village was awake next morn- 
ing and before daybreak Trisonia was well astern. We 
wanted the best part of the day to do Old Corinth in 
the guide book manner. At noon we anchored before the 
town after nearly passing it; we thought it impossible that 
Corinth could look as it does. We were disgusted with the 
shelter it offered and went on two miles to the entrance of the 
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The striking profile of Cape Sunion, where 
the ruins of the temple of Neptune stand 


“Marco’s” last harbor, Cavalla, the greatest 
“Turkish” tobacco port of the world 
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Corinth Canal where we found a snug berth in a cement slip- 
way. To get there it was necessary to sneak cautiously past 
the long bowsprit of a Greek caique that had sunk right in 
the channel. Most of the Greek sailing ships are loaded until 
the decks are just awash, but this one overdid it; a wave 
slapped over, and down she went. 

The following morning, at the propitious moment, with 
all the flags, cones and signals in agreement, we proceeded 
through the canal. There are no locks in the Corinth Canal 
and no noticeable current, and as there did not seem to be a 
great rush, we stopped to take pictures in the most precipi- 
tous part where the limestone walls go straight up for several 
hundred feet. We were well pleased with the canal in general; 
so far we had paid nothing. But at the far end a chap with 
quantities of gold braid signaled us. We turned back, landed 
and paid —three times what the Panama Canal would 
charge for its twelve locks and a pilot. 

At the canal we picked up a passenger, a “journalist,’’ 
who knew the coast well and would take us to Megara, where 
there was a great feast and dancing that day. He had been 
that way many times — on the train we learned later. He 
was hurt when we decided to anchor for the night and he had 
to go on to Athens by train. We had a nice harbor at 
Megara, but what we wanted was food. The feasters had 
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eaten all the fish and supplies. We waved our hands and told 
all the jokes we knew for the benefit of the woman who had 
what must have been a sort of store or eating place — at 
least she had a table with chairs and the door was open — 
but she produced no food. We made motions after the 
chickens that ran under the table. No chicken. At last she 
weakened and brought out her goat, milked our pan full and 
gave us eggs. 

As we wanted Marco Polo to arrive in Piraeus spick and 
span, we put into a cove and, disregarding the icy water, 
plunged overboard and scrubbed the sides with fine sand. 
The result was that the paint which had been put on at 
Abeking & Rasmussen’s in Germany more than two years 
ago showed white and shiny. 

We passed busy Piraeus and went on to Faleron Bay 
where the big cruise ships disembark their passengers for 
Athens, and into Turkilimano, the small harbor once oc- 
cupied by the Turks and now by yachts. The new and active 
Yacht Club of Athens has bought the magnificent site on the 
promontory where they intend to build. The harbor is to be 
improved and dredged. There was a strange assortment of 
yachts in the harbor — two American flags in addition to 
ours; Italian, Greek and English flags, and a green Egyptian 
one. There was a Russian yacht with a sailor who had a 





The harbor of the lovely island of Skiathos. 

The town slopes gradually to the water 

Tied up to the harbormaster’s quay at Ithaca. 
The inner harbor is completely landlocked 
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great square beard. When the sailor went ashore he turned 
into an Orthodox priest with cylindrical top hat and long 
robes. Next to us, flying a German flag over a Hitler Hacken- 
kreuz, was a 16-footer partially decked and canvassed over 
in which a German lad and his wife were making a “tour of 
the world.” “Globetrotters,” they called themselves. There 
were two other boats, more or less afloat, with “‘globetrot- 
ters.”” They had been in Athens six months, having bought 
their boats there or near by. They have printed postcards 
with their photographs and the doubtful information, in 
several languages, that they are pursuing their studies on a 
trip around the world, and requesting financial assistance. 
Five dollars was a good morning’s “‘collection”’ they said. 
Of course, they have no intention of going around the world 
and will certainly not leave a place in which they live so 
easily without working. There were over a hundred of them 
in Athens last winter. 

Easter is a grand occasion in Greece and along with the 
other preparations for the festivities the fishing boats get a 
new coat of paint, and a coat in this sense is one that resem- 
bles Jacob’s coat. In Turkilimano some of them got no less 
than nine bright colors. 

The Gulf of Athens is another enchanting place where one 
would like to spend the rest of the year cruising lazily between 
the islands, hemmed in by green promonto- 
ries and the distant blue mountains. The 
light wind dropped soon after we had sailed 
from Turkilimano and before we reached the 
southeasternmost part of the mainland, Cape 
Sunion, where a good part of the ancient 
temple to Neptune still stands silhouetted 
against the sky. We saluted respectfully, 
tossed the old boy a drink of our best rum 
and turned north. 

At dusk we passed the port of Laurion, to 
hunt further for an anchorage for the night. 
Next morning, as we sat down to breakfast 
in the cockpit, the plains of Marathon and 
the village a little back from the coast were 
abeam. 

For a hundred miles the great Island of 
Euboea stretches along the eastern shore of 
Greece, shutting out the Aegean Sea and en- 
closing a fine cruising ground. In the middle, 
the island comes so close to the mainland 
that a swinging bridge connects the two. We 
whistled and whistled for this bridge to 
swing, and finally put our mast down and 
went under. We found that it costs seven 
cents a ton for a ship to pass and, like proper 
bridge tenders, they wanted the money first. 
For some mysterious reason about the only 
tide in Greece flows back and forth under this 
bridge every six hours, yet there is hardly a 
noticeable change in the height of the water 
on either side. We stemmed a seven-knot cur- 
rent and tied up on the other side in the 
town of Chalkis, to take on gasoline and put a 
raisin pudding in the public bake oven. 

In the morning we sent a pail with five 
cents on board a fisherman to buy fresh 
sardines. Our pail wasn’t large enough to 
hold the fish! Running along the shore after 
leaving Chalkis, we passed many sponge 











fishermen, and could see in the clear waters 
below gigantic sponges and bright colored 
fish. It was more fun than an aquarium. As 
we rounded the northern end of Euboea, we 
ran into short steep seas and a head wind 
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that got us well soaked before we put into the village of Orei 
for the night. Sardine fishermen with 2,000-candle power 
lights lined both shores, turning the channel into a sem- 
blance of Broadway. 

A fresh head wind was again blowing the next morning 
when we sailed for the Island of Skiathos, twenty miles off- 
shore. Visibility was poor, and not until two hours of plowing 
into the choppy sea did we pick up our landfall. Skiathos 
has a very fine harbor divided into two parts by a little 
peninsula on which there is some sort of temple. Neat white 
houses are built against the green hillside, the town sloping 
gradually to the coffee houses at the waterfront. 

We stayed in Skiathos Saturday and Sunday. At night we 
watched “‘Small Crazy” dance at the taverna. It was quite 
worth it. No one asked him to dance — he liked to do it, and 
if you bought him another glass of wine that would be fine, 
too. In the villages all over Greece men get up and dance, 
sometimes together, but usually alone, and never with 
women. In fact, there are never any women at the tavernas. 
The rhythmic dance is serious in character, not wild or in- 
spired by wine as most peasant dances are. Of course, ‘‘Small 
Crazy’’ was an exception. He drank a good deal, I’m afraid, 
but, then, he also put four chairs on a table and then picked 
the whole thing up with his teeth. In all the cafés and 
tavernas lining Skiathos’ waterfront mandolins and violins, 
or the islands’ equivalent, hang on the walls for the use of 
the guests. 

At the church we met Mr. and Mrs. Conomas, white 
gloved and spatted. They were obviously of the town’s élite 
and they took us off to their new house for coffee and jam. 
Mr. Conomas used to catch lobsters at Newport and spoke 
fondly of the Cup defenders at Herreshoff’s. The island 
people are invariably more pleasant than those in the cities. 
They all differ slightly, the language changing, too. In 
Skiathos they find it hard to understand a man from 
Skopelos, the next island which is only five miles away. 

Leaving Skiathos, we had a 70-mile run across the open 
Aegean to make our next landfall — Mount Athos. Monday, 
before daybreak, we sailed, hoping to catch the wind asleep 
and for a chance to check our compass between the light- 
houses on the two islands. At dawn we found the new day 
muggy, the wind settling in the NE dead ahead, and the sea 
rising. The visibility was not more than ten or fifteen miles. 
We sighted back over our stern at the islands for the first 
two hours and for the next five we guessed, as the compass 
danced while the ship plunged. Vlaho grew either so fasci- 
nated or cross-eyed with watching the needle that once he 
took us for a 360-degree ride. 

About noon any land at all was a welcome sight. We had 
not seen Mount Athos, but the peninsula that runs out 
parallel to it and twenty miles to the westward came in sight 
and we decided to look there for shelter from the head seas. 
Our best chart, an automobile map, did not help much. We 
looked into one rocky inlet after another, and at last dis- 
covered a deep one with excellent shelter harboring thirty 
fishing boats gathered about their mother ship. There was a 
marvelous broad sand beach on which we could land. With 
pots, food and wine, we went ashore and cooked our supper 
in the rocks over a driftwood fire. 

At the crack of dawn the next morning we ventured out. 
Off the first point we got a suggestion of the weather out- 
side. Rounding the second, such big waves rolled down on us 
that we had to slow the engine to keep from burying our 
bows. We waited for the comparative lull that follows an 
unusually big wave, and put quickly about to return to our 
anchorage — newly christened ‘‘ Fisherman Sands.” 

A man on a shaggy horse rode down to look Marco Polo 
over. We gave him a couple of empty bottles and, delighted, 
he offered to take us to his village over the sand dunes. He 
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was a cosmopolitan; he had ridden his horse to Cavalla, 
probably 150 miles by land, and had seen the outside world, 
an experience which few of the people in his village of fifteen 
huts had had. His mother complained bitterly of the narrow 
life. ‘Now, in the big town on the auto road twenty miles 
inland they have grind organs!’’ She was disgusted with 
life. We bought a chicken, a dwarf which we mistook for a 
youngster, and real cow milk. No one in the village had 
change for fifty drachmas, but finally we went into the 
church and got the change from the candle money. 

That afternoon, with the sea smoothed down a bit, we put 
off for Mount Athos and for three hours pushed into heavy 
seas. Mount Athos is the end of the peninsula. It rises 6,000 
feet directly out of the sea so steeply that there are no 
anchorages because a ship’s anchor cannot reach bottom. 
The peninsula is covered with monasteries — hundreds of 
them — clinging to the most difficult parts of the mountain. 
Great, fine looking houses, some of them, that look like 
fraternity row, although the sporting thing to do, apparently, 
is to be inaccessible. Parts of the mountain present fairly 
gentle green slopes. These are bare of buildings but as you 
round a particularly steep and rocky promontory, a mon- 
astery will be seen perched among the crags. 

We found a smallish stretch of gravel beach below a nest 
of monasteries where a fisherman was moored, and by 
anchoring so that our stern was almost on the beach we 
found bottom. Ragged, unkempt monks in dirty black gowns 
came down to see us, their long hair and beards blowing in 
the wind. The fisherman put us ashore and we went up to 
the first monastery. These monks were Bulgarians, but 
could exchange a few words of Serbian with Vlaho. The sun 
was going down and they begged to be excused — they 
must go to bed — we could come in the morning. The penin- 
sula has perhaps 15,000 Greek Orthodox monks that come 
from all over the Balkans. It is governed by a central com- 
mittee and does not belong to any nation. 

We spent an uneasy night at anchor and before daybreak 

(Continued on page 93) 
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“Stowaway” is a sturdy 38-footer designed by Alden for the author 


Feeding the Diesel 


A Season’s Experience with New Injectors Fitted in “Stowaway 


’s” Engines 


By H. J. BROWN 


suggestion, of my experience in operating the Diesel 

engine in Stowaway. When that story was written it 
covered a period of four years, during which time the engine 
had operated with marked success in all respects but one: 
that of the common fault of injector fouling, permitting a 
smoky exhaust, with necessity for altogether too frequent 
cleaning of injectors. 

In the course of constant effort to overcome this objec- 
tionable feature, I had obtained, just before that article was 
written, a set of injectors of an improved type put out 
shortly before by the makers of my engine. I had acquired 
these upon the recommendation of friends who had similar 
power plants and who had gone through similar experiences 
with injectors, They had overcome their troubles and gave 
credit to the new type injectors. 

Up to the end of the 1933 season, the maximum time I had 
been able to run a set of injectors without fouling and per- 
mitting the exhaust to be smoky to a point where it an- 
noyed me, was forty hours. When my last story was written 
I had then had thirty-five hours’ full running time on the 
new type injectors — with no signs of smoke or any other 
objectionable features. When they came out at the end of 
the season I found but three spray holes clogged, two in the 
injector from one cylinder and one in another. This, in 
contrast to finding from three to five spray holes clogged in 


|’: YacutTINnG for October, 1933, I wrote, at the Editor’s 


The new type of injector (left) 

with its adapter and outer cup 

gives much better results in service 

than the older model, shown at the 

right, as there is no chance for 
leakage of fuel 


every injector in the engine when using the old type. Even 
though the test had been for only thirty-five hours, it had 
been a severe one, involving some runs with wide open 
throttle with long idling periods in between, and others 
under heavy load and tied to the dock, just for the purpose 
of getting in time. 

These results encouraged me to believe that my troubles 
were in a fair way of being overcome. What follows is the 
story of the 1934 results with the new injectors in my Model 
“U’’ Cummins Diesel. 

I am not counting the time from the date when the in- 
jectors went into the engine, but dating the test from the 
day Stowaway went into commission. This was on June 
15th, and the injectors were not out of the engine until 
September 9th. During this period I kept a very close check 
on performance and was always on the lookout for dilution 
of lubricating oil, change in throttle setting, or the slightest 
indication of smoke in the exhaust. At no time was there 
any evidence of any of these faults and, in spite of the fact 
that a clogged water passage caused the engine to run over- 
heated for some time until the stoppage was located and 
removed, there was no indication that the injectors were in 
the least affected. Had the old type of injectors been in 
service, I am sure that immediate cleaning would have been 
forced by a dense black exhaust. 

I had always said that if I could get one hundred hours 
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operating time between cleaning of injectors, I should be 
satisfied. 

On September 9th, the log. showed that the engine had 
run 250 hours, 150 per cent greater service than I had ex- 
pressed willingness to be satisfied with, and over 250 per 
cent greater service than I had ever had with the old type of 
injectors. So, on this date, needing to renew a gasket to stop 
an oil leak, I pulled all injectors for examination. 

I found two nozzles elogged in the injector from number 
one cylinder; one in that from number four,.and one in 
number five. A total of four spray holes closed out of the 
thirty in all six cylinders. I am not at all sure that the 
stoppage was sufficiently dense to prevent its being blown 
out by continued use, for there had been no evidence of 
smoke. It is entirely probable that I might have obtained 
double the time in operation with equally good results, 
for there was no hard carbon formed on any one of the six 
cups, where usually I had found a large amount on the old 
style injector cups. 

It is unfortunate that small faults often affect the per- 
formance of otherwise satisfactory equipment. Just why the 
new type of injectors are so successful in comparison with 
the old is a puzzle I have been unable to solve to my own 
satisfaction. For one thing, injector troubles of the type 
from which I suffered are not found in the larger engines of 
the same design, where the fuel charge per stroke is in 
greater quantity and the spray orifices are larger in diam- 
eter. It is only with the smaller engines — and by smaller, I 
refer to bore, stroke and horse power at a given number of 
revolutions per minute— and where the spray nozzles 
in the injector cups are but about seven-thousandths of an 
inch in diameter, that this objectionable fouling takes place. 
In these small engines, however, the fuel charge’ is measured 
in drops, or droplets and, where speed regulation entails the 
still further dividing of these minute volumes of fuel, it is not 
difficult to see how troublesome clogging and consequent 
fouling and carbonizing might occur. 

My feeling is that, with the cup screwed on against the 
adapter or inner cone, and tight onto the injector body, the 
fit is so close that there is no place where leakage can occur 
and that when the injector plunger comes down against the 
fuel injection must, of necessity, be complete. This was the 
theory, too, upon which the old type injector operated; but 
inasmuch as the outer cup was thinner than the present 
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model, and the inner cup (the purpose of which is now 
served by an adapter, so called) was made from relatively 
thin aluminum, there was opportunity for distortion and 
leakage, and this undoubtedly did occur. Carbonizing of 
this leakage on the nozzles would then prove decidedly 
detrimental to free injection. Dirt in the fuel, anything of a 
size which would clog an opening seven-thousandths of an 
inch in diameter, would affect either type of injector. But 
the new type of injector should be much freer from this 
trouble, because of tighter fit and more positive injection. 
Whatever the cause, the injectors for my engine can now 
be relied upon to give service. 

Even though this story deals primarily with injectors, a 
word as to the condition in which I found my engine which 
was taken down for the first time after five years of use, and 
then solely for the replacement of gaskets which were 
permitting oil to run down over the engine. It will not, I 
think, be out of place. 

Apart from a pair of worn water pump gears, a starter 
gear worn by the chain, and the several gaskets heretofore 
mentioned, there were no evidences of wear. Cylinders were 
bright as mirrors, rings free, bearings in good condition and 
tight, and not enough. carbon deposited on cylinder heads, 
valves and the tops of pistons, taken all together, to fill a 
teaspoon. There was, of course, some sludge clinging to the 
walls of the crankcase and other interior surfaces, but a 
washing in kerosene and gasoline soon took care of this. 

Even though it has taken five years to overcome this 
annoying injector trouble, I feel quite happy over the whole 
matter. During this time I have learned a lot about the 
proper performance of a Diesel. Meanwhile, I have had 
good insurance against the fire hazard. I never had my 
engine let me down through any fault of its own. While I 
look with envious eyes at the clean, sleek model of my 
engine’s newer brother, I know that I can look forward to a 
long period of useful and economical service from the 
power plant I have. 

If Stowaway only had sufficient fuel capacity you would 
probably find me asking to accompany the Cruising Club in 
their jaunt” to Norway and Sweden early next June. As 
it is, look for me some night anchored in North Pond off 
Aspy Bay, under the shadow of Sugar Loaf and Cape 
North, or maybe at Corner Brook, and be sure to come 
aboard! 
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“I suppose it’s in- 

evitable that the sea 

does get into your 
blood!” 
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Hilo Bay, with the crater of Mauna Kea rising in the background, is a beautiful sheet of water 


To the South Seas in a 30-Foot Yawl 


Part Ill—“Peggy” Makes a Sixteen-Day Passage from the Marquesas to Honolulu 


By FRED B. HUNIE 


HEN we were ready to start for Hakawae 
M. Triffe gave us a letter to Stanislaus, 
proprietaire of Hakawae Valley, instruct- 
ing him to coéperate with us in every way 

. possible. I daresay that a letter to Stanis- 

—=e-—— |Jaus for the purpose of securing his hospi- 

tality was unnecessary, but it showed a thoughtfulness on 

the part of M. Triffe which was characteristic of the French 
officials with whom we had come in contact in the Marquesas. 
With the Administrator’s approval, Triffe had instructed 
Francois to round up his prisoners and man the government 
power boat to tow us out of the bay, as the wind was light 
and dead against us. This proved to be a great help. As we 
drew out from the lee of the East Sentinel, the breeze met us, 
so we cast off and dipped our ensign as our little yawl gath- 
ered headway with a freshening breeze. Bob, at the helm, 
enthusiastically exclaimed that the Peggy handled like a real 
ship. ‘‘She rides these seas like a clipper,” he remarked. 
We were soon abreast of the opening to Hakawae. From 
the outside, no one would suspect that this inlet was different 
from the many others that indent this precipitously rock- 
bound coast. The breeze was blowing strongly into the inlet, 
so we slacked sheets and stood boldly in. As we passed into 
the narrow gorge the sun’s rays left us, and the water, which 
had been a radiant blue, turned almost black. The cyclopean 
scale of the wall of rock that towered above us to a height of 
3,000 feet made our little ship appear miniature — which, 
after all, she is. The thunder of the surf on each side was 
amplified by the rock walls to a deep, hollow roar. Added to 
this was the liquid music of a thousand cascades that leaped 
forth from the rocks at the recession of each wave. The view 
ahead was anything but comforting. We could see a sandy 
beach behind a white line of breakers, and from all indica- 
tions at the moment, we were about due to pile up on it. Our 
anxiety, however, soon gave way to relief and astonishment 
as the mountain on our right suddenly dropped away, 

















revealing an expanse of emerald green water to the east, as 
still and unrippled as a pool of mercury. Simultaneously with 
this disclosure, we emerged into the sunlight again. 

With scarcely enough breeze to fill her sails, the Peggy 
crept along through the still water of the lagoon as though 
lured on by the swaying tropical trees which came down to 
the water’s edge to greet her. Two outrigger canoes manned 
by native youths had already pushed off from the beach 
when the Peggy came to anchor. They grinned pleasantly 
as they came alongside and, when they caught sight of Bob, 
greeted him familiarly. We gave the sails a harbor furl and 
embarked for the beach at the inlet end, whence the canoes 
had come. 

The native settlement at Hakawae lies among the coconut 
palms behind the beach where we noticed the breakers. We 
were landed through the surf and a group of men came down 
to meet us. Bob introduced the elder of the group as Stanis- 
laus. Here was a true son of the islands, tall and of fine 
physique. A man of about fifty, whose curly hair was gray, 
he walked with the grace of a panther. Although friendly 
and jovial, he still had the natural dignity and reserve of the 
aristocrat. He invited us to his home where a native lad 
brought each of us a husked coconut — with the top cut 
open — so that we could drink its refreshing liquid. 

I gave Stanislaus the letter from Triffe and he immedi- 
ately arranged for natives to bring us all the fruit we 
wanted. He also offered to help us in beaching the Peggy. 

It was planned to beach the boat at high tide and then 
run lines from the truck to anchors buried in the sand each 
side. Before ranging up to the beach, I dropped our lightest 
anchor over the stern to keep the breeze from laying us 
broadside to the beach, and also to prevent driving too far up 
if a swell should make up. 

It was late in the afternoon before enough of the hull was 
exposed to permit cleaning. The job was finally done but 
the paint could not be applied, of course, until the hull was 
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completely dry so we decided to wait until the moon rose. 
We turned in for a little rest, since the moon would not be 
high until along about midnight. 

I could not sleep. The wind was rattling the leaves on the 
trees, squalls started to roar down through the coconut 
palms in the valley beyond, the waves slapped against the 
rudder and keel, the rigging vibrated and the halliards 
flapped against the mast. 

I went on deck. The moon was bright and clear. Harsh 
looking wind clouds were scattered across the sky and mov- 
ing up from the south. A blow from that quarter, I remem- 
bered, caused a swell in Hakawae. I dreaded getting caught 
on the beach with the surf breaking, but we were in for it 
now. I got the copper paint out of the locker and, lowering 
myself over the side, began to apply it where the bottom 
seemed dry. 

The painting done, I took up the slack on the kedge so 
that when the tide rose we would not be driven further up on 
the beach. I also stretched a light line from the bowsprit end 
to a tree on shore so that we could tell if we were carried 
further in. 

About 4:00 a.m. I was startled by a jarring bump and 
knew that the tide must be nearly high. I woke Swain and we 
went on deck, prepared to kedge off into deep water again. 
To our dismay, we discovered that a miniature sand bar 
had built up astern of us and that it was impossible to float 
the Peggy over it. We further noted that we had been carried 
up on the beach about two feet. The kedge astern was 
evidently too light to hold us. 

We worked until the tide had ebbed so far that further ef- 
forts to kedge off were useless. At low water we dug a lane 
through the coarse coral sand, but quite a swell was running 
and it seemed to me that our channel would not last until 
high water. We had no tide table but estimated, from the 
preceding day’s flood, that high water would occur between 
three and four in the afternoon. 

At three o’clock a number of natives had arrived to give 
us a hand, or shoulder, in getting our craft off the beach. I 
found a couple of stiff saplings on the shore. One of these 
was laid athwartships under the Peggy’s forefoot, and with 
the other and our long ash oar used as levers, we tried to 
raise the bow and force it aft. With this powerful device and 
the combined efforts of a half dozen husky natives, the 
Peggy remained as stationary as though she had taken root. 
We were about to conclude that the tide had started to ebb, 
when the natives emitted a great hue and cry as a swell of 
supersize was seen coming in. We set the levers for one 
desperate effort; it seemed that this was our last chance. The 
guys to the mast had been cast off from the anchors. It was 
Swain’s job to heave on the starboard guy to roll the bilge 
down as far as possible, thus increasing the buoyancy. With 
a wild chorus of yells the natives braced themselves, and ac- 
complished the unbelievable as the swell glided up to the 
stranded Peggy. The stern lifted and our little ship moved 
astern. The keel crunched through the sand and, before the 
wave passed the bow, she slipped into deep water. 

Swain and I worked late into the night getting things 
stowed for sea. There are so many details to attend to, even 
in a 30-footer, when making preparations for a long voyage, 
that one realizes the impossibility of doing everything that 
has been mapped out. At times one is placed in a precarious 
position by the omission of an apparently insignificant item, 
as, for instance, the serving of a shroud splice! 

We were up before the sun next morning. A surprise 
awaited us. Just inside the inlet, riding at anchor and with 
her anchor light still burning, we saw a trading schooner. 
Since we feared that the schooner would not remain anchored 
for long, we immediately weighed anchor and laboriously 
sculled the Peggy up toward the inlet. The schooner’s super- 
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cargo, we learned, was ashore, and our purchases would have 
to await his return to the ship. 

The schooner was bound for Atuona and the captain of- 
fered to tow us out the inlet. We eagerly accepted his offer, 
and at 2:00 p.m., August 14th, the Peggy, in tow of the 
schooner, took her departure from Hakawae, the harbor of 
inspiration. 

Free from fouling and with lightened burden, the Peggy 
was showing a burst of speed that did our hearts good. The 
little lady knew she was homeward bound! At 5:00 p.m. we 
were on the main leg of our traverse, steering true north. 
Our strategy was to follow the 140th meridian until through 
the doldrums and then to head WNW for the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

By sunset the north extremity of Nuku Hiva bore abeam. 
We had successfully skirted the calm area and were making 
fast time. The wind was from the ESE and we were cracking 
on canvas. For practically the first time:since the fifth day 
out of San Diego we were able to carry the whole mainsail. 
We gave a long last look at the lowering peaks of Nuku Hiva 
before darkness cast its shadowy curtain and the grandeur of 
the Marquesas faded into the land of memory. 

The Peggy, heeling to a freshening SE breeze, with fore- 
foot boldly ripping a furrow through heaving indigo seas, 
was logging from 128 to 130 nautical miles per day by obser- 
vation. The equator was crossed the morning of August 
19th. The noon observation showed that we had emerged 
once more into the Northern Hemisphere, our latitude being 
1° 25’.5 north. That evening Polaris was seen lying low on 


_ the horizon ahead. 


The doldrums were encountered in 6° 45’ N, 141° W. The 
SE trades left us at that point and rain squall clouds began 
their march up over the eastern horizon. The wind was light 
and from the east. We were penetrating the calm area at the 
rate of about two knots. The doldrums are approximately 
225 miles wide at our point of crossing. 

We maneuvered out of the path of numerous rain squalls, 
but got caught once by two squalls that joined forces just 
before they hit us. Our method of handling the boat when it: 
became evident that we could not escape a squall was first 
to roll a deep reef in the mainsail, lower the mizzen, and 
make sure that the weather backstay was well secured. We 
would then head directly down wind, letting the boom out 
as far as possible, running off before it. The critical moment 
was when the first surge of wind struck. At this time there 
was danger of broaching to on account of the tremendous 
leverage of the mainsail. There was little danger of jibing, if 
one kept his head, because the sea was invariably moderate. 
Most squalls lasted from five to twenty minutes and in some 
cases the rain was terrific. 

On the night of August 22nd the sky looked sinister. 
Black clouds in horizontal banks were all around us and 
thunder could be dimly heard in the distance. The sea was 
an oily black; hardly a breath of air was stirring. The Peggy 
seemed anxious to get out of the place. Responding to the 
least suggestion of a breeze, she moved like a specter, with 
bow to the north, as though caught in the gravitational field 
of Polaris. 

About 3:30 a.m., I was awakened by hearing the boom 
jibe over. I rolled out of my bunk and ran on deck. The wind 
was not blowing hard at that moment, but I could sense the 
approach of a hard squall. Swain was making a desperate ef- 
fort to free the backstay, against which the boom had 
swung. A tiller becket had been belayed to the same cleat as 
the backstay. In the meantime, the boat had filled away on 
the new tack and was racing close hauled into an approach- 
ing squall, the close proximity of which could now be heard 
by a characteristic roar and felt by a lowering of the tempera- 
ture. Neither one of us had on our sheath knives — the 
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backstay could therefore not be cut away, and the lee rail 
was buried so deep that the cleat was under water. To have 
continued on close hauled would have been suicidal. 

Our only chance was to come about on the other tack and 
run before it. In the excitement we had forgotten about the 
jib, which was then acting as a back sail, being trimmed for 
the opposite tack. The inevitable resulted; we missed stays 
and the squall hit us broadside with the boom almost amid- 
ships. A series of crashes down in the cabin; white spume 
flying over the weather side like snow in a blizzard; the truck 
and main gaff digging into black water to leeward and, above 
all, the howling wind that seemed to be shrieking in triumph. 


When the trades 

finally found us, 

“Peggy” tucked up 

her skirts and reeled 
off the miles 


“Peggy” covered the 
2,000-mile stretch 
from Hakawae to 


Hilo in 16 days 
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For a moment my thoughts were rather panicky. Pres- 
ently, however, I thought of the jib sheet which I was 
actually sitting on! It was hurriedly cast off, the bow swung 
slowly around and the mast struggled with the water-laden 
mainsail. 

Swain tried to clear the halliards, which were badly 
fouled and trailing overside. No sooner did we get the sails 
down than the rain came with a roar. The wind vanished 
with the arrival of the rain, which came down like a cataract. 
We went below, wading in water halfway up to our knees, 
and listened to the rain thundering down on the cabin roof. 
A sailor’s imagination can picture the disorder that our cabin 
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was in. We got the boat free of water by bailing with a large 
iron bucket and by pumping when the water had been low- 
ered to the level of the floor. After this, we were both ex- 
hausted and turned in for a wet but sound sleep. 

In the doldrums one regards a calm with infinitely more 
uneasiness than elsewhere. It may last for weeks. No lands- 
man can appreciate the depths to which the morale of a 
sailing ship’s crew may be plunged by the prospect of being 
becalmed for that length of time. 

The morning following the Peggy’s flirtation with Davy 
Jones found the little ship surrounded by a glassy sea. Clear 
to the distant horizon, on all sides, no trace of a ripple could 
be seen. Long, low ground swells moved with majestic 
dignity under the silk-like surface, a low rustling sound an- 
nouncing their approach. For eight hours the sails slatted in 
the air eddying over the tops of these swells. Not a long time 
to be without wind in the doldrums, but long enough to cast 
a gloom over the crew. 

Suddenly, the slatting ceased, rigging strained and our 
little craft heeled gently to a breeze out of the ENE. To us 
it was like a glass of water to a parched throat. Sheets were 
trimmed and soon we were transformed from a statue to a 
moving mechanism. Once more the swirling wake astern; 
again the white spray leaping out from the speeding bow 
and patterns of silvery spindrift racing aft! 

By sundown our wind had veered into the NE. I kept toa 
northerly course, however, not feeling justified in lengthen- 
ing our path through the doldrums by taking a diagonal 
route. After reaching 10 N Latitude, however, with no indi- 
cation of a let-up in the wind, the course was changed to 
WNW, directly for Hawaii. 

The NE trades had actually ignored the usual boundary 
(Continued on page 91) 
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The Emancipation of the Protestor 
By GEORGE W. ELDER 


subject of protesting that appeared during the early 

part of last year. Championing strict enforcement, 
I then pointed out, in the following words, the harm being 
caused by the race committee that “. . . discourages pro- 
testing, and seeks far-fetched excuses to avoid the necessity 
of having to disqualify.”” With the most recent example of 
this in mind — I refer to the action of the America’s Cup 
Committee in refusing to hear Mr. Sopwith’s protest — 
yachtsmen may now more fully realize the disastrous effects 
of such a policy. Be it understood, however, that this article 
is not intended as an indictment of this one harassed com- 
mittee, but against the time honored and all too general 
practice of sidestepping protests. 

Because Endeavour’s protest flag was not hoisted soon 
enough to conform with what the word “promptly” might 
be said to mean, this committee provided itself with an 
excuse for not hearing the protest under Rule 45. But why 
seek an excuse? In what other sport do we find officials 
thumbing through the rule book in search of a technical 
excuse for not enforcing the rules? The incident itself was 
supposed to have involved Rule 30 (B), which placed the 
onus of proof squarely upon the American yacht; the more 
reason why an American committee might have felt bound 
to investigate and clear the atmosphere. It had the power 
to do so, let there be no mistake about that, under Rule 47, 
“ Disqualification Without Protest,’’ the essential part of 
which reads: ‘‘Should it come to the knowledge of the Race 
Committee, or should it have reasonable grounds to believe 
that a competitor in a race has in any way infringed these 
rules, it shall have the power to disqualify such competitor 
without protest . . .’”’ Furthermore, the committee’s deci- 
sion to the contrary notwithstanding, this committee had the 
power to consider any counter protest and to disqualify 
either yacht, regardless of protest flags or formal protests. 
This is by no means the first time a race committee has 
attempted to evade the real issue by placing the blame upon 
some delay or omission on the part of the protesting 
skipper, when it had all the power in the world to act under 
authority of Rule 47.* 

This question of rule interpretation, it seems to me, is 
often approached from the wrong angle by those seeking to 
make the rule fit their own needs. A rule is not a puzzle into 
which has been injected a hidden meaning that only some 
master mind can detect. Believe it or not, those who wrote 
the yacht racing rules intended them to be clear and easy to 
understand. The most obvious purpose of a rule must, there- 
fore, be accepted and, if necessary, other closely related 
rules may have to be read in conjunction with it to clarify 
further that purpose. No one word or sentence, open to a 
double meaning, can be properly interpreted as nullifying 
this. Obviously rules were made to be enforced, and it would 
be absurd to assume that anything was ever intentionally 
written into the rules that might tend to prevent their 
enforcement or provide officials with an excuse for not en- 
forcing them. 

The only common sense purpose of a protest flag is to give 
preliminary notice of an impending protest, so that the race 
committee will be prepared and ready to hear it. If the flag 
is displayed soon enough to serve its purpose, and if En- 


* It is open to debate whether Rule 47 gives a race committee power to 
invoke the rule and call a hearing upon an incident that has already been 
protested by one of the contestants and a hearing denied. We are inclined to 
believe that the rule was intended to cover those incidents not presented 
formally by a contestant through a protest. Ep. 
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deavour (in this particular case) was flying it when she 
crossed the finish line, that should be sufficient. If the word 
“promptly,” in Rule 45, was intended to have any very 
definite meaning, why was not the word “immediately”’ 
used instead, or some sort of time limit fixed? Surely Rule 45 
does not supersede Rule 47. On the contrary, if read in 
proper sequence, it becomes quite evident that the latter is 
intended as a second anchor to windward, placed there in the 
interest of rule enforcement. If an infringement is not 
brought to the attention of the race committee through the 
proper channel, as provided for in Rule 45, then the com- 
mittee still has the power to enforce the rules under Rule 47. 
That this rule was not made mandatory is easily understood. 
A race committee could not be expected to investigate 
every vague rumor that might reach its ears as the after- 
math of an open regatta. I submit, however, that if it had 
not been the intention of the rule makers that a committee 
should act, when it has ‘‘reasonable grounds to believe”’ that 
a rule has been infringed, then Rule 47 has no meaning and 
would never have been written. 

This whole unfortunate affair has at least served one good 
purpose. It has made people realize that a protest is some- 
thing that should be heard and decided. The public has also 
awakened to the fact that a foul, without contact, can place 
a yacht in such a disadvantageous position as possibly to 
cost her the race. Heretofore, led to believe by most press 
accounts that such incidents were trivial and that those who 
protested, because of them, were ‘“‘sea lawyers,’’ people had 
grown to look upon a protest as an underhanded attempt by 
a poor sportsman to win a race on a technicality. The pro- 
testor, for the time being at least, has been exonerated and 
may hereafter find more favor in the public eye. 

This feeling of hostility toward the protestor, however, has 
by no means been confined to the general public but has been 
prevalent among committeemen for years, and to such an 
extent that their attitude toward a protesting skipper some- 
times has been almost insulting. They have become so 
inculeated with the false impression that to avoid trouble 
they must sidestep protests, that it has become second 
nature with most of them. The protest flag has become their 
first harbor of refuge. In fact, its use as a convenient signal 
has become so subordinate to its misuse as an alibi, that the 
protest flag should be stricken from the yacht racing rules. 
It is my honest belief that this strong anti-protest feeling, 
which governs so many race committees, accounts more than 
anything else for the strange ruling of this year’s America’s 
Cup Committee. Countless other committees, in the past, 
have followed the same policy and have basked in the 
warmth of public approval for so doing. How could this 
committee foresee that public sentiment would suddenly 
change and that, for once, this policy of sidestepping re- 
sponsibility would result in bringing a shower of indignant 
criticism upon their heads? 

I cannot refrain, at this point, from drawing a comparison 
between the foregoing policy and that adopted by the Inter- 
national Star Committees. In their case, every questionable 
incident has been investigated — protest or no protest — 
and they have disqualified without discrimination if any 
rule was found to have been infringed. Protest flags have long 
since been discarded as unnecessary red tape. Special of- 
ficials watch for fouls, at the marks and along the course, and 
report them to the race committee, which avoids much 
friction among the competitors. These officials have not been 

(Continued on page 93) 





“The cruiser takes to her native element” 





T HAS always been interesting to hear the 
answer to the question so often asked 
around the club fireplace on chilly autumn 
evenings: “How did you ever get into 
this yachting game?”’ 

One man in particular to whom I put 











yarn he spun! And yet it varied only in detail from the 
stories that most of us could tell, could we but remember as 
well as he. As we motored home late that night, he referred 
to a diary that he had kept since childhood. I am going to 
let you peep into this diary, as I did some days later, with 
the hope that it may serve to recall some of the details that 
must have gone into the making of your own start in this 
game which we play. 

The earliest reference to boats of any kind in this record 
of twenty years is made when the author was about twelve 
years old. At that time he lived in the family home on the 
edge of the Palisades on the Hudson. Naturally enough, the 
boys of the town visited the river often and ownership of a 
boat of some kind was the ultimate ambition of all. 
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June 3rd, 1912 
The tar dried on our canoe today and we went out into the 
river and got the rollers from the ferry. We had to come in 
early on account of Pop coming over on the four o’clock 
boat and he might have seen us. 


June 8th, 1912 
Some wops chucked rocks at the canoe from up the path 
and knocked a hole in the bottom. We don’t think I can 
fix it. 


April 12th, 1914 
We saw a swell boat at Clayton’s that a man told us was 
$15.00. It had no engine and is about 16 feet long. If we can 
get $15.00, we’re going to make a deep sea cruiser out of her. 
She is hauled up near the tracks and is all full of cinders. It 
certainly is a shame to treat a ship so tough. 


April 22nd, 1914 

Well, I haven’t written anything in here for a week be- 
cause I’ve been too busy with my boat. Yes, I bought her, 
and for only $10.00 that I got from selling a lot of cigar 
coupons to Aunt Betty. We decided to paint her brown on 
account of finding a pot of brown paint in the cellar. I’ve got 
to be confirmed on Sunday so the paint will have a chance 
to dry good. 


April 28th, 1914 
I haven’t gotten over my boat yet. Yes sir, she’s afloat at 
last. Philo and I put her over. She wasn’t very heavy without 
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the motor. I put a cider cork in the stuffing box and hoisted 
the flag and Philo pushed and Slosh! she was in her native 
element — water. We bailed until about nine o’clock and 
then swam to shore. I will make a tender for her. Pop said 
he will look in New York for a second hand engine. I think 
a one-cylinder Mianus would drive her about 15 miles an 
hour and that’s fast enough for a cruiser. 


May 4th, 1914 
When I got there the boat was gone. Mr. Clayton said a 
tug came in to blow out ashes and sunk her. 


May 5th, 1914 
The motor got here today and Ma had to pay $1.60 for 
express. Pop says I have to pay it back even if I can’t use 
the motor now. I answered an ad for a boatman. Gosh, I’d 
like to get away from here! 


May 18th, 1914 
Well, Mr. Wilson wrote and gave me the job and told me 
to come out to the lake as soon as I can. He will pay $40.00 
per month if I am a good engine man. I will beat it out there 
next week. 


May 26th, 1914 
When I told Mr. Wilson that I was the new engine man 
he laughed and said I was only a kid but when I told him 
that I had had lots of experience with motors he said to get 
to work. If he only knew that my boat had no motor! In 
the afternoon he set me to sandpapering the Maple Leaf IV. 
I’d sure like to drive her. I’ll bet she can do thirty. 


“I saw the water slopping through the floorboards and settled for $162.50” 
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May 29th, 1914 
After he got the engine working he said I better stick to 
sandpapering. I met a swell jane at the pavillion and I’m 
going to meet her when I take the mail launch down to- 
morrow morning. 


June 2nd, 1914 
. . . So he said he doesn’t need a $40.00 a month engine 
expert to take girls joy riding in the mail launch and I 
got the four o’clock train for home. It rained all the 
way and the weather made me feel kind of low-spirited. 


June 20th, 1914 
I am going to take care of a cottage at Atlantic 
Highlands for Walter Holbrook and Tracy Dixon. I will 
get $7.00 a week and I can use the motor boat all I 
want (during the week). 


July 23rd, 1914 
. . . Best of all is the good old Junior. She is 28 feet 
long, with a kind of a standing top, and Tracy put in a 
little Aristocrat engine. She beats anything near here, 
especially Steve Behren’s old tub which can do six 
m.p.h. Tracy is trying to sell her and I wish I had the 
money because he only wants $300.00. 


Sept. 2nd, 1914 

When Tracy phoned back Pop said, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
pay the boy? He was there ten weeks and only got one 
week’s pay.” Then Pop got sore and told Tracy he 
would give him three days to pay or he would make it 
nasty for him and Walter. 

After I wrote the above a wonderful thing happened. 
I am the owner of the Junior. Pop is part owner but he 
can’t swim so I guess he won’t bother me. Tracy 
came around about 9:30 and told Pop that he 
didn’t want any trouble about the money that 
he owed me. He told Pop that if he would call it 
square and give him $62.00 besides, he would 
let him have the Junior. Pop laughed kind of 
funny and said, “‘ What in hell do I want with a 
boat?”’ I argued plenty and finally good old Pop 
said yes, if Tracy would deliver the boat. It was 
dirt cheap because Tracy had told everybody 
$300.00. Boy, will I cruise now? 

Ma said she never heard Pop say hell before. 


Sept. 7th, 1914 
We worked like a couple of old shellbacks (tough sailors) 
but she still leaks terrible. We ran her into a mudbank a 
couple of times and that seemed to help but it washed out 
after a while and we had to pump again. : 


Sept. 24th, 1914 
When I hadn’t shown up at the party by half past nine, 
she called up and I went over anyway. I am glad that I did 
because I met a fellow by the name of Charlie Metz that is 
looking for a boat. I am to show him how she runs next 
Saturday afternoon. I told him that I would be glad to sell 
for about $200.00 cash. 


Sept. 27th, 1914 

By the time we got there, Fred had her all pumped out 
and everything dried off and the engine warmed up. We 
went up to Yonkers and the good old Junior ran fine. 
Charlie Metz said he would take her but he only had 
$150.00 so I argued for $175.00 and then I saw the water 
beginning to slop up through the floor boards and we 
settled for $162.50 (cash). 
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(It appears that about this time the parents of the boy 
took a cottage on the shores of Pelham Bay.) 


August 12th, 1915 
I have over $80.00 from the eel pots and finding row 
boats that go adrift in the southeasters. Mr. Crane still 
wants $100.00 for his launch so I think I’ll wait until after 
Labor Day and offer him $75.00. 
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“But even if they hadn't sunk me by gunfire they were doing it now by drowning” 


Sept. 6th, 1915 
Well, I got her and at my price, too. I think I will over- 
haul the engine this winter. Can’t use her much this season; 
school starts next week. 


April 28th, 1917 
Had to get a lot of permits at the Customs House because 
we were in the war zone of New York harbor. We can’t use 
the boat at all after sundown. 


July 12th, 1917 
The officer told us that somebody was out every night in a 
white open boat and that the searchlight at the fort had 
reported it so often that he had come down to find out about 
it. Nobody snitched on me. 


July 13th, 1917 
Couldn’t use the boat today because I painted her black. 
Guess they won’t be bothered at the fort any more. 


July 27th, 1917 
Right in the middle of the storm I saw an overturned 
canoe alongside with two fellows hanging on. I had plenty 
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of trouble to get them on board but I finally dumped them 
on the dock. He came around and thanked me for rescuing 
him and then handed me a half dollar. I pitched it across 
the lane and it landed under Wood’s tent floor. After supper 
my brother found the half dollar but Pop made. him give me 
half of it. 


August 8th, 1917 
The fog shut in thick and I was darn glad I had brought 
my compass along. Spent most of the long leg to Stratford 
reading up on how to use it. We made the point about six 
miles to the westward but that was the tide or something. 


Sept. 11th, 1917 
There is a new law about gasless Sundays which means 
that you can’t drive a car or a boat on Sunday. If you are 
rich and have a big yacht you can get a patrol permit and 
use your boat on Sunday provided you see that other boats 
keep in. There seem to be more boats than ever in the bay 
but they all have patrol flags. 


Sept. 27th, 1917 

I took a chance and got out to Stepping Stones Light 
early but about ten o’clock the patrol boats came sneaking 
up and bawled me out. I told them I had rowed out but 
they could see the engine still smoking. I waited until the 
patrol was at the east end of his course and then lit out for 
camp. I pretty soon saw that she was gaining (she was a 
40-foot auxiliary and had a gang of ladies on board), so I 
changed course to get in the shallows and hit the mooring 
from the back channel. She followed right along and when 
she was about two hundred yards astern, I swung into the 
channel and when she tried to cut me off she rammed into 
the mud flats. I hid the boat in the creek and we watched 


the patrol from Sweeny Wile’s corn field. She was on for 
four hours. 


July 20th, 1918 

Just as I got between the forts I heard a shot and saw a 
splash off my bow. Then the government boat started her 
siren and I heard another shot. Pretty soon a fast tender 
came out from under her counter and headed towards me. 
I now began to realize that they wanted me to stop, so I 
made over that way. When the tender came alongside, 
the officer in charge got on the stern deck and a couple of 
’ marines with rifles got up after him and told me to proceed 
to the guard ship and not try any more monkey business. 

I made a neat landing, right under the eyes of the Navy 
and on the starboard side, too. After I made the painter fast 
to the rail, I was told to go aft where there were a couple of 
sour-faced officers. Gosh, how they bellyached at me! You 
would think I was a 5000-ton steamer. What port was I 
bound for, what. cargo was on board, did I carry guns or 
torpedoes and what the hell did I mean entering a port in 
wartime with a straw hat hanging on my jack-staff? I 
showed all my war zone papers and my licenses and told 
them what I was doing. They said they usually sink a ship 
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under such circumstances and ask questions afterwards. 
But even if they hadn’t sunk me by gunfire they were doing 
it now by drowning; all the while we talked some wise gob 
was slipping my painter astern along the rail so that the 
boat would ride alongside a bilge discharge port that was 
spouting like a hydrant. An officer walked over to the rail 
and gave the sailor the devil and then they all laughed and 
said to get going but not to forget to report in the future. 
As soon as I got aboard again I broke out my flag. Pop said 
I was the first boat of the Bronx Navy to be under gunfire. 


Sept. 3rd, 1918 
Spent all day as race committee boat. I have no reverse 
gear and must have cranked about a hundred times. 


Sept. 23rd, 1918 
Warren and I decided we were sick of school already and 
shoved off for New Haven. It took us nine hours, and were 
we cold? We grubbed a supper from Mrs. Clark and she let 
us stay in a vacant cottage. 


Sept. 30th, 1918 

Had to leave New Haven yesterday because we didn’t 
want any gasless Sunday trouble where we didn’t know the 
shallows. It was blowing a mean gale out of the north so we 
bottom-upped the skiff over the fore end of the cockpit and 
slammed into it. We were some warmer this way but it was 
mighty cold and dismal. I had hoped to get by the guard 
ship at Fort Slocum before dark. When I saw we couldn’t 
make it we lay to behind Huckleberry Island and after it 
was pitch black let her drift on by the guard ship. 
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And so we leave the story. There is much more to it — 
one boat following another, each one teaching something, 
each one carrying its owner to’ other adventures. 

Since 1912 our hero has never had a boatless year. In the 
spring of 1919 a 30-foot converted sloop claimed him. The 
following year he purchased a racing knockabout, and later 
owned cruising auxiliaries. 

In 1926 we find him married, to a salt water girl, of course. 
His son really never had land-legs, but learned to toddle in the 
cockpit. During summers the family lived on board. They 
took the Champlain cruise, went Down East and came to 
know every port on the coast. 

Through all these years this boy — for he seems still a 
boy — did most of his own work, purely for the love of it. 
He became very wise in the ways of little ships, studied navi- 
gation and then tried ocean cruising. And now he talks 
about and plans for and looks forward to a real ocean pas- 
sage. Perhaps around the world, certainly across the big 
pond, 

May good luck attend him and may he never forget, as 
the roaring combers pass astern and the stars light his 
course, the little river that runs into this very Atlantic that 
cradled his first canoe. 
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A New Cruiser 


Designed and built by the American Car and 
Foundry Co., this new motor cruiser will be part 
of the a.c.f. exhibit at the 1935 Motor Boat Show 
in New York. She is 34’ long, 9’ 5" beam and 3’ 
draft. A Chrysler Crown engine with reduction 
gear gives her a maximum speed of 16 m.p.h. 
and maintains a steady 12- to 13-mile cruising 
pace. The cabin accommodates four and has 
lockers, toilet room and galley aft. The cockpit 
is unusually roomy, being 15’ long, with the 


after end clear for the fishermen 














In recent years yachts of the type of 
“Windhover” have taken part in ocean 
racing in European waters 


EN seasons have elapsed since ocean racing 
— as we know it — was started in Eng- 
land, and the Ocean Racing Club was 
founded. Although the sport has not de- 
veloped so rapidly as many of us had 
hoped, good progress has been made, often 
in the face of considerable discouragement. 

Ocean racing in Great Britain can be divided into three 
main phases, the first being from its inception in 1925 to the 
end of 1928, the second from 1928 to 1931, and the third 
from 1931 to the present time. 

Until 1928, the Fastnet course of 615 miles was our only 
ocean race, the competitors being mainly old-fashioned, 
heavy-displacement cruisers — pilot cutters and straight- 
stemmers — but owing to the severe weather conditions in 
the Fastnet Race of the preceding year, the Channel Race 
was inaugurated for the smaller yachts between 27 and 35 
feet l.w.l., the course being from Cowes, around the Royal 
Sovereign Light Vessel, and back to Cowes again —a dis- 
tance of 251 miles. 

However, the victory of the American Nina in the Fastnet 
Race of 1928, hard on her success in the Transatlantic Race, 
resulted in a good deal of caustic criticism from a certain 
section of yachtsmen who were blind to the fundamental 
fact that had she not beaten the very ordinary British 
cruisers she was sailing against her performance would have 
been mediocre. And the first phase of ocean racing closed with 
the realization that, if we were to hold our own against the 
American ships, then a better class of British yacht — and 
we had plenty — would have to face the starting line. In 
other words; ocean racing was slowly maturing, developing 
into an itternational instead of a national sport. 

The sécond phase saw the introduction of the Santander 
Race in 1929, which started from Plymouth, gave a course of 
450 miles, and proved a great success, attracting French 
and Spanish entries. In 1930 the course for the Channel Race 
was changed, Le Havre Light Vessel being the southern mark 
instead of Cherbourg breakwater, the approach to which in 
poor visibility or in bad weather was certainly dangerous 
owing to the small angle of incidence the course made with 
the lie of the land, and the presence of shoals and tide races. 
Though the Fastnet Race was again successful, and the 
Santander Race well patronized, analysis showed that in the 
former event very few new ships were being entered, the 
veterans of the previous years’ races forming the nucleus of 
the fleet. The Santander Race, however, seemed to be at- 
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“White Heather” is one of the older type 
of British yachts which competed in the 
earlier Fastnet Races 


tracting new entries, which gave hope that in the future 
the number of Fastnet competitors would increase. More- 
over, the rating formula had been changed to give the 
normal type of cruiser with moderate overhangs a lower 
rating, and there was considerable hope, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, that a common rating formula would soon be an 
accomplished fact. Altogether, 1930 seemed a good pred- 
ecessor to 1931, which brought the Transatlantic fleet over 
en masse, to compete and win the first three places in the 
Fastnet Race, and saw the inauguration of the Haaks and 
Maas Races for East Coast yachtsmen over triangular courses 
in the North Sea of 320 and 260 miles, starting from Burn- 
ham. These courses, the longer one being for boats eligible 
to compete in the Fastnet Race, the shorter for the Channel 
racers, gave full scope to our skippers and navigators, owing 
to the complexity of the tides and surface drift, the numer- 
ous banks and shoals, and the general shallowness of 
soundings — twenty fathoms being the average depth. 

Unfortunately, revolution in Spain caused the abandon- 
ment of the Santander Race; and then the general economic 
crisis, which broke here late in 1931, dealt ocean racing a 
hard blow. The Fastnet Race was made a biennial event to 
alternate with the Bermuda Race, the object being to en- 
courage larger British entries, and also to attract American 
entries, the Channel Race being thrown open to the large 
class in the “off” years. And although 1932 was a very 
quiet season, with reduced entries all round, the Club, in 
the succeeding year, made another effort to enhance the 
popularity of the sport by substituting the Heligoland Race 
for the Haaks Race, reducing the minimum l.w.l. in the 
Maas Race to 25 feet, and organizing a series of short, port- 
to-port races for the two classes. The former went off well, 
light weather being experienced over the 310-mile course, 
and the race is now firmly established; in 1934 fourteen 
started and finished, the prevailing southwesterly wind 
giving them another “‘soldier’s passage.” 

Unfortunately, the coastal races, which were designed to 
form a preliminary training to serious offshore racing, 
proved a complete failure, some being abandoned owing to 
lack of entries. The fact that we mustered only three starters 
in the last Fastnet Race, as against three American entries 
that had sailed across the Atlantic for this event, which 
was sailed, by way of a change, in light weather, and won 
again by Dorade-over the revised course which ended at 
Cowes instead of at Plymouth, pointed to the fact that this 
race was rapidly losing its appeal. 
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The Fastnet, Belle Isle, Channel, Maas, Haaks, Heligoland and Copenhagen Races offer a variety of courses 


However, not to be outdone, the Club abandoned all 
except one of the port-to-port coastal races this year, re- 
duced the minimum l.w.]. in the Channel Race to 25 feet, 
and tabled two new events, the Heligoland to Copenhagen 
Race of 420 miles, which followed hard on the heels of the 
Heligoland Race, and attracted ten British, German, and 
Danish entries, and the Plymouth to Belle Isle Race of 251 
miles — a shorter version of the Santander Race, for which 
there were fifteen British and French entries in the two 
classes. The former, sailed in May, gave the ships a hard 
passage, only four finishing; but August, being a month of 
fine weather in the Bay of Biscay, lived up to its reputation, 
and gave easy sailing conditions. 

Of the future it is difficult to speak with any degree of 
certainty. There are rumors afloat that one large ocean 
racer is to be built this winter; and one of American design 
(Sparkman & Stephens) took the water late in the season, 
though it is not yet known whether she will race over the 
Fastnet course next year. 

But the present trend of events suggests that the small 
ships — fourteen started and finished in the Channel Race, 





against only two in the large class — will prove the main- 
stay of the sport for some years to come, and that races to a 
foreign port will grow in popularity and may well lead, in 
due course, to entries for the Fastnet Race comparable to, 
and perhaps better than, those of former years. 

The Ocean Racing Club has not only evolved a good rat- 
ing formula, which brings yachts widely different in type 
together on an equable basis and possesses an elastic time 
scale, but has also chosen first class courses. The easy run 
to Heligoland in May, and Belle Isle in August, the trian- 
gular courses of the Maas and Channel Races, the hard slog 
to windward and swift swoop home that the Fastnet usually 
gives, should satisfy the requirements of most yachtsmen. 

Ten years is no great length of time in which to establish 
ocean racing on a firm, if limited, footing, especially as eco- 
nomic conditions have seriously hampered the movement. 
But the Club can well be satisfied with the results achieved; 
and if American yachts enter for any of the scheduled events 
next year, they will be made very welcome, and perhaps be 
given, if the rumors of new ocean racers mature, a better 
run for their money. 








The Long Beach-Coronado Race 


TORM warnings were flying at San 
Pedro the day before Thanksgiving, 
which probably is why but two Eight- 
Metres started in the race to Coronado, 
some 90 miles in the open sea. The race 
was run by the Coronado and the Long 
Beach Yacht Clubs. The two “ Eights,” 
Edward Lampton’s Marin and Pierpont 
Davis’ Santa Maria, had a fine wind to 
start with but off La Jolla, about 15 
miles from their goal, they ran out of 
wind. Finally, a sickly little breeze put 
Marin across the line after a run of 12 
hours, 10 minutes, with Santa Maria 
40 minutes astern. 

Lack of wind hit the auxiliaries even 
harder; the time of the winner, Elliot 
Underhill’s Ariadne, was 36 hours 30 
minutes and J. L. Chase’s Pat took 
48 hours 51 minutes. The third entry, 
Flying Cloud, came in under power. 

While lack of wind may have been a 
curse to the sailormen, it was just the 
dish for the power cruisers. Vice Com- 
modore Joe Fellows, Jr., of the Long 
Beach Yacht Club, had handicapped 
them so accurately they were well 
bunched at Pt. Loma, and all six 
reached the anchorage, after a run of 94 
nautical miles, within 17 minutes. 
W. R. Ladewig’s Nightingale was first 
to finish, but an error in turning the 
wrong buoy cost her the race. Following 
is the order of the others: 


Nancy Lou.. ..H. B. Grandin 44:55 
El Perrito... ..Ben 8. McGlashen :47:40 
Myrno II... ..Com. Carl F. Johnson 
Suzette.......Henry Cramer 
Petrel........Richard Stewart 


The yachts had left Long Beach at 
times ranging from 3.00 a.m. to 10.00 
A.M. Elapsed time of Myrno IJ, the 
scratch boat, was 5:50:30. 

Commodore Ivan B. Snell of the 


Coronado Yacht Club was in charge of 

the finish, and his committees handled 

a heavy program of entertainment. 
JERRY MAacMULLEN 


+ + + 


Racing at Mount Desert 


HE fleet of 30-Square-Metre racers 

at Northeast Harbor, Maine, had 
one of the best summers in its history. 
Throughout the season there was prac- 
tically no fog and only one race was lost 
on account of bad weather. This was 
the yachts’ sixth season and their fifth 
of organized racing. 

For the fifth consecutive year Va Lee 
took the premier event, the August 
series, though the result was in doubt 
until the last race. She likewise took 
first place in the July racing and also 
made a clean sweep of the cruise and 
the ocean races. She is owned by 
J. Tyssowski. Aquila, W. D. Eddison, 
was second and Nancy, Dr. F. C. Grant, 
third in both series. 

The “Thirties” did well against 
other classes of comparable size and, 
under the conditions prevailing at 
Mount Desert, made a most remark- 
able showing. 


++ + 


Motor Boat Official Dies 


OHN WANAMAKER, JR., prom- 
inent motor boat racing man, died 
in New York on November 29th at 

the age of forty-five. He had been ill for 
about ten days. 

Captain Wanamaker served abroad 
in the World War with the 78th Divi- 
sion and later was a member of General 
Pershing’s staff, under General Nolan. 
He became interested in racing high- 
powered motor boats in 1929 and com- 
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The Month in 


Yachting 


Two new rigs for the 
Sound Interclubs be- 
ing tried out. That 
on No. 4 was de- 
signed by Luders 
Marine Construc- 
tion Co., while the 
second (No. 21) 
is from the boards 
of Sparkman & 
Stephens. The first 
was adopted 


peted with fast runabouts, express 
cruisers and outboards. In 1931 he 
raced for the Gold Cup with his Louisa, 
and last year took his sleek craft 
abroad, winning second place in the 
regatta on Lake Garda, Italy, compet- 
ing with much faster boats. At the 
meeting of the American Power Boat 
Association, in October, he was elected 
treasurer of that national organization. 

He was a member of many clubs and 
a flag officer in several yacht clubs. 


= ~~ 
“Scrappy,” designed by R. H. Wiley, built by 
Herrick Thompson of Columbus, Ohio, has 
had a most successful season. Her plans ap- 
peared in March, 1933, “ Yachting” 
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“Va Lee,” champion 30-Square-Metre of Northeast Harbor, 





Maine, for the fifth consecutive season 


Comets on Raritan Bay 


N SEPTEMBER, 1933, L. P. Booz 
launched a Comet Class sloop at the 

Raritan Yacht Club. Her appearance 
and performance attracted the atten- 
tion of several of the Handicap Class 
sailors and during the winter three more 
were built by J. Frost, A. Bilgrave, and 
J. Carr, while a fourth was bought by 
A. O’Brien. The 1934 season opened 
with the five Comets sailing off Perth 
Amboy on June 15th against the Class 
C handicap boats. O’Brien won, Frost 
was third and Bilgrave fourth. The 
Comets were then put in a class of 
their own. 

Numerous races were held through- 
out the season, some in light winds but 
most of them in strong breezes. Compe- 
tition was keen. The final standing is: 
Comet, Alton O’Brien, 22 points; T’am, 
A. Bilgrave, 15; Rose, James Carr, 12; 
Lucky Strike, now owned by Sofield 
Landt, 8; Johnson’s Ghost, 3. 

At the November meeting of the 
Raritan Bay Y.R.A. plans were dis- 
cussed for building at least twelve 
Comets, five for the Keyport Yacht 
Club and the rest divided between the 
Great Kills and the Perth Amboy clubs. 
Although no definite decision was made, 
the outlook is bright and yachtsmen in 
the Raritan Bay district look forward to 
a most successful Comet year in 1935. 


+ + + 


Six-Metres to Race Abroad 

HALLENGES for the Scandina- 

vian Gold Cup and the One Ton 
Cup, both trophies open to the Six- 
Metre Class, have been sent to the 


Royal Norwegian Yacht Club, Oslo, 
Norway, by the North American Yacht 
Racing Union, according to an an- 
nouncement by Clifford D. Mallory, 
president. The date of the contests, 
which will be held during the summer of 
1935, will be announced later. 

The Gothenburg Royal Yacht Club, 
of Gothenburg, Sweden, will hold its 
75th year Jubilee celebration during 
July, 1935, and will stage races for 
International Rule Class yachts, from 
Twelve-Metre to Six-Metre classes, 
inclusive. 

Yacht owners desiring to compete in 
any of these races should communicate 
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“Fayaway,” 36-foot ketch designed by John G. Alden. Her plans 


were published last month 


with Ernest Stavey, Corresponding 
Secretary of the N.A.Y.R.U., 11 Broad- 
way, New York. 


+ + + 


The Albany Marathon 


HE EIGHTH annual Albany-New 

York Marathon will be run May 
12th, on a handicap basis. Outboards 
of Classes A, B, C and F will be eligible. 
Outboard runabouts and 225-cubic inch 
hydroplanes will also be raced provided 
at least three boats in each class are en- 
tered. The race will be handled by the 
Middle Atlantic Outboard Association. 





“Silver Heels” is Vice Commodore Henry Lloyd's thirteenth boat. She is a 20-mile, 
39-footer with a 6-cylinder 80 hp. Scripps 
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_ The New Year in Motor Boating 


By 
GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 





N LOOKING ahead it appears certain from 
every viewpoint that motor boating in this 
country is facing its most active year. 
Let us hope it will be a happy one. 

Since racing is the show window of the 
sport, let me do a little predicting on forth- 
coming events. Check me up on this next 
October when all the returns are in. 

There will be approximately 60 regattas sanctioned by the 
American Power Boat Association and the National Out- 
board Association in codéperation, as compared with 46 
in 1934 and 54 in 1933. 

The Gold Cup, with Lake George conditions vastly im- 
proved, will have about eight starters with two or three new 
boats, supercharged Packard 625 cubic inch engines in a 
couple of others, and an unsupercharged 732 cubic inch 
aviation engine in at least one. There may be one foreign entry. 

The number of outboard drivers qualifying in fifth place 
or better in sanctioned races for the Townsend Medal will 
be approximately 450 as compared with 371 in 1934, 430 in 
1933, and 420 in 1932. The reason for this will be that three 
or four boys who spent vast sums and garnered a huge 
number of places in 1934 contests will spend some of their 
time at other forms of motor boat competition and will be 
content to let a larger number of drivers share in the 
winning of Townsend points. 

The A.P.B.A. and N.O.A. will be brought more closely 
together to increase the value of their combined work, 
their authority and their revenue, and to eliminate over- 
lapping duties, expenses and policies. 

It will be a most active year in international racing but at 
this writing no safe predictions can be made as to the number 
or identity of drivers who will cross oceans in search of 
trophies or cash prizes. Among the proposed events which 
have possibilities of great glamor and may attract drivers 
from half a dozen countries are: 

A possible international regatta at Monte Carlo at Easter. 

International regatta at Potsdam, Germany, May 3lst 

to June 2nd. 

The eleventh international regatta of the Motor Yacht 

Club of France in Paris, July 13th to 16th. 

A Royal Jubilee regatta at Poole, England, July 26th 

and 27th. 

The international regatta of the Motor Yacht Club of the 

Mediterranean at Cannes, France, August 15th to 22nd. 

The international regatta at Detroit, August 30th to 

September 2nd. 

The international regatta at Venice, Italy, September 14th 

to 17th. 

It is expected that during the Paris regatta the first two- 
hour race will be run for outboard or inboard boats of 710 
pounds limitation, for the Spreckels Trophy and cash 
prizes totaling 50,000 francs. 

There, indeed, is a schedule of events of a most attractive 
nature. A team of American drivers could go to Europe early 
in the season and be assured of a whole summer of exciting 
competition and wonderful entertainment at comparatively 
little cost. The A.P.B.A. International Contest Board, 
under the wise jurisdiction of its chairman, George H. Town- 
send, former president, is now working out with foreign 
authorities such matters as transportation across the ocean, 
hotel accommodations and other matters of vital importance 





to international competition. Suitable classes for these 
regattas, and the proposed affair at Detroit, are Classes C 
and International X outboards, 225 cubic inch hydroplanes 
(which have become the international 4-Litre Class), Gold 
Cup or 12-Litre craft and possibly one or two larger classes 
of unlimited horse power. 

The International Motor Yachting Union, at its annual 
meeting in Brussels, has just completed its best job to date 
of clarifying the rules under which it regulates international 
racing in 23 countries, including ours, and in adopting new 
classes and new rules. Gar Wood, of the Yachtsmen’s Asso- 
ciation of America, our delegate to the meeting, was unable 
to delay his return to America after his conferences in Eng- 
land on the Harmsworth Race for the two or three weeks 
intervening before the meeting, so it was necessary for our 
requests to be presented through Arthur Bray, the British 
delegate, and his technical adviser, Hubert Scott-Paine. 
The latter will be in this country during the Motor Boat 
Show to discuss various phases of international racing 
for next year. 

Mr. Bray did a magnificent job in our behalf. As a result 
of his efforts the I.M.Y.U. recognized our new 225 cubic 
inch hydroplane class as a class for international racing and 
adopted, in toto, the A.P.B.A. rules covering these boats, 
including the restriction that the motors must not cost more 
than $700. It is recognized, of course, that the payment of 
duties may increase this somewhat in some countries. This 
is now the fastest growing racing class in the world and we 
should see some splendid events next summer with teams 
from England, France, Italy, Canada and America. 

Our request for recognition of a 28-Litre Class came up too 
late for discussion at the meeting, so a mail vote is being 
taken. Lord Forbes, Gar Wood and others feel that this 
would make high power, high speed racing available at 
small cost if the class is adopted with the provision that no 
superchargers may be used. Such engines are available for 
a few hundred dollars here and abroad. But with super- 
chargers the cost of such a boat would be almost equal to 
that of a Harmsworth craft and way out of reach of a 
majority of sportsmen. 

Hereafter there will be no such thing in international out- 
board racing as a “‘stock motor,” the Union voting to allow 
drivers to “‘hop up” their engines in any way they desire 
without increasing the cylinder capacities above the 
various class limitations. From the brief summary of the 
Union’s proceedings I have received I am unable to learn 
what happened to America’s request that the rule calling 
for mufflers on outboard racing boats be rescinded. It is 
impossible for our outboard drivers to use mufflers. 

The Union, like the patriots who foisted Prohibition on 
us, committed itself to several new rules which are absolutely 
unenforceable. Here is one: “‘ Subscriptions — In consequence 
of many countries being behind with their subscriptions, 
it was decided that unless these were paid within six months 
from date they be debarred from running any international 
or national regattas, or any events under international or 
national rules.’’ Here’s another: “‘Italy’s proposal, whereby 
it was agreed that the establishment of national starting 
rules must conform with the international rules of the 
I.M.Y.U. was adopted.” 

As you probably know, America’s five-mile competition 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


HE Royal Yacht Squadron, considered by most 

yachtsmen the exclusive challenger for the America’s 
Cup, has, in fact, played but a minor part in the 64-year 
effort to lift it. The Cup was first put into competition in 
American waters in 1870. Not until fifteen years later did 
the Yacht Squadron launch its first attempt to recapture 
it. It tried again a year later and in 1893 and 1895. Then Sir 
Thomas Lipton, under the aegis of the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club, took five whacks at the mug, and the Royal Yacht 
Squadron did not reénter the contest until 1934. Five other 
clubs have challenged: the Royal Thames, the Royal 
Harwich, the Royal Canadian, the Bay of Quinte, and the 
Royal Clyde. If the Squadron is vexed with us, as some 
thin-skinned persons contend, there are still plenty of royal 
clubs available, and it would be a lovely idea if the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club eased the situation by challenging next. 
Elaborating this preposterous idea a bit, the R.O.R.C. might 
turn back the page of history and propose a race around the 
Isle of Wight. The start and finish could be from a buoy 
nine miles southeast of Brenton Reef, which would involve 
a double crossing of the Atlantic; but this unusual departure 
from tradition could no doubt be arranged under the mutual 
consent clause of the Cup’s deed of gift. 


Non-writers imagine that the danger of unwittingly ex- 
pressing a forthright opinion is the greatest hazard a writer 
has to face. But the real danger in the profession is that once 
an opinion has been expressed the expresser will believe that 
it is going to influence his readers. This leads to dangerous 
disillusionment. For instance, I wrote a signed article a while 
ago in which I voiced the opinion that ill-equipped and 
badly sailed yachts should be kept in port in the months 
when the wind blows and the sea rages. I looked at my work 
in print and thought that it would save lives and reduce 
wear and tear on the Coast Guard cutters. But this winter 
had hardly set in before the C.G.’s started rushing hither 
and yon to pick up this or that yacht-wrecked mariner. 
Does my face get red! 


In 1877, when the late R. T. McMullen sailed his 20-ton 
Orion from Cherbourg to the River Thames single-handed, 
he performed a feat that had hardly been equaled up to that 


time. And what a job he had on his hands! To make a 
9:00 a.m. start he began at 7:30 the evening before to tie in 
reefs, stow effects below, and otherwise prepare his 48-foot 
over all ketch for sea. He worked all night, snatching only 
two hours for sleep and a few minutes for biscuit and brandy, 
and was rewarded by getting away according to schedule in 
the morning. Times change, and nowadays, thanks to 
lightness and handiness of sails and gear, youngsters make 
solitary passages in Ten-Metres and bigger with scarcely a 
thought in advance. And Jasper Morgan, who designed the 
rig for Vamarie, believes that, with power winches and 
thoroughly efficient gear, he can rig a 100-footer so that one 
man can sail her in moderate weather with perfect ease. I 
hope he finds a client (a rich man, say, who has to sail alone 
because he can’t induce anybody to accompany him) who 
will give him carte blanche and tell him to go ahead with his 
ideal rig. I also hope Jasper will construe this paragraph as a 
hint to write an article telling just how he would go about 
converting an existing three-masted schooner into a handy 
single-hander. 


McMullen, by the way, said somewhere in his book Down 
Channel that the character of the master of a yacht could 
be accurately judged from the appearance of his mast. Like 
mast, like master—the idea being that if the mast is 
slovenly, so is the owner. The thought has possibilities, but 
can be carried too far. If your mast is crooked so is your 
master, and if it is set at, a wicked rake, so is your Old Man. 
May as well belay on that. 


Uffa Fox’s long-awaited book is out, and an excellent job 
of work it is, written in English that is not always of the best, 
but with the simple sincerity which marks the man. In due 
course it will be reviewed in the pages of Yacurtine. In 
the meanwhile, the following passage is quoted in the hope 
that it will provoke partisan comment: “ And so I sat think- 
ing over a vessel with a ketch rig again, and listening to the 
arguments for it, the greatest of all being that in bad weather 
she will handle and balance under jib and mizzen. And so she 
will, but when the weather is damned bad she will do nothing 
under them, neither will she under mainsail alone, and she 

(Continued on page 89) 
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The Coming Year 


ITH the year 1934 fading in the haze astern and 1935 

looming up over the horizon ahead, it may be in order 
to pipe all hands aft to splice the main brace and relax for a 
moment while we weigh the prospect ahead before setting a 
new course for the voyage before us. 

As one looks back upon it, 1934 turned out to be a good 
yachting year as far as the sport was concerned. After several 
years in the doldrums of a severe economic upheaval, the 
season just past saw greatly increased fleets racing, more 
yachts in commission, large and small, and more owners 
doing their yachting in a normal way. The fact that 1934 
was an international year undoubtedly stimulated the sport. 
There were, for instance, the America’s Cup contest, with its 
attendant trial races throughout the season, the races for 
the Canada’s Cup on the Great Lakes, the British-American 
Six-Metre series, and two or three series in Bermuda early in 
the year to give the season a fillip. 

With the financial uncertainty fading into the background 
—we are told by several leading prophets of things eco- 
nomic that the depression is over — the prospects for 1935 
appear still brighter, even without any big international 
events. A particularly hopeful sight is the increased interest 
in new boats which naval architects and stock boat man- 
ufacturers report. While most of this interest is in small or 
medium sized craft, it is natural that this should be so. It 
is unlikely that we shall see much building in large yachts for 
some years to come. We might as well make up our minds 
to the fact that there will not be much building in this 
classification as long as there are so many large yachts on 
the market at prices well below the present cost of new 
craft. In the small boat field the situation is somewhat re- 
versed and the demand is keen, good boats being scarce and 
values holding. In fact, we may well see a repetition of the 
situation following the war, for but few boats have been 
built since 1930 and the used boat market is not overstocked. 
This should stimulate the building and sale of new craft, 
both power and sail. The increased popularity of the so- 
called motor sailer is also creating a demand for this type of 
yacht that can be satisfied only by new building, as there are 
as yet not enough such boats to fill the need of those who 
want them. ‘ 

All in all, it looks as if we could set our course for the 
coming twelve months with greater assurance than has been 
possible since 1929. So let’s crowd on sail, or ‘hook her up,”’ 
and get going. 


HeErseErt L. Stone, Editor 
ALFRED F. Loomis 
Ear.e D. Grim, Publisher 
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The Motor Boat Show 


HE first test of the above prophecy will, of course, be 

the reaction to the Motor Boat Show, which opens its 
door to the boating public for the thirtieth time on January 
18th. The results of last year’s annual exhibition were highly 
gratifying, and present prospects are even brighter for those 
whose business it is to supply boats, engines and accessories 
to those who desire to spend their leisure afloat. This is not 
mere optimistic talk, but is based on the knowledge of the 
urge to get afloat, an urge which has, perforce, been stifled 
for several years, and the fact mentioned above of the 
shortage of good used boats. The spurt in automobile buying 
of 1934 may well be duplicated on a smaller scale in the 
boating field. 

The February issue of YAcHTING will be, as usual, the 
Motor Boat Show Number. For the benefit of our readers, 
it will be published earlier than usual and will be out in 
time for the opening of the Show on January 18th. 


ae 


Need for a New Small Open Class 


PEAKING of new classes of racing sail boats, the need 
for a small open class was emphasized strongly at the an- 
nual meeting of the North American Yacht Racing Union, 
in November. It was pointed out that our younger sail- 
ors were too often lacking in experience in tuning up a boat, 
in getting her in proper trim, and in the ability to make such 
changes in rig as might improve the speed. In one-design 
classes such experience is difficult to acquire as so many of 
the elements are fixed, or prescribed, and the desired result 
can be obtained only in an open class which allows a wide 
latitude for experimentation. 

Such a class would, of necessity, have to be composed of 
small boats, built to some simple rule, or to a restricted rule, 
so that the cost could be kept to a minimum. In England 
the new Five-Metre Class has produced some interesting 
boats of widely differing design, but even this size might be 
too large, and the displacement is on the heavy side. What 
is needed, we think, is a small boat of light displacement, of 
about 20 feet water line length, with a minimum weight and 
fixed sail area, and then let the naval architect give free 
rein to his imagination. The subject is one that will bear 
considerable thought, and should be productive of valuable 
results, not only to the younger sailors, but to naval archi- 
tects as well. 
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IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





COLGATE HOYT . 


NE of the old guard at the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, Colgate 
Hoyt has been sailing boats on Oyster Bay and the waters adjacent thereto 
for as long a time as his famous, and perhaps somewhat better known brother, C. 
Sherman Hoyt. In fact, the two brothers sailed together for many years in their 
younger days, making a team that was always a hard one to beat, and many of their 
earlier boats were owned jointly by the two. These included one of the old Seawan- 
haka 15-footers, the 21-foot Seawanhaka Knockabout ‘“‘Wintje,” the ‘‘ Tito,’’ and 
others. When Sherman designed and built the champion Class Q racer ‘‘ Capsicum,” 
“Coley” sailed with him in many of his campaigns with that famous forerunner 
of the present 25-Rater Class. 

At present Colgate Hoyt owns and sails the Seawanhaka schooner ‘‘ Tide,’’ and 
has raced her during the last two N. Y. Y. C. cruises. ‘‘ Tide” is a favorite name 
with him, for all of his recent yachts have borne that appellation. These were three 
power cruisers from 38 to 56 feet in length in which Mr. Hoyt did much cruising 
between 1928 and 1933. The name belongs in the family, and came down from a 
boat owned for many years by Colgate Hoyt, Sr., built from designs by Sherman 
Hoyt in 1906. 

For several years Colgate Hoyt served as Treasurer of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club and he has always been active in the organization. He is also a 
member of the New York Yacht Club and of the Edgartown Yacht Club, on Martha’s 
Vineyard. 
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HE last (and impregnable) strong- 

hold of embattled Romance in a 
world of crumbling illusions is the Sea. 
In a world mechanized, debunked and 
regimented, where pragmatists, skeptics 
and ironists flaunt their materialism, 
their atheism, their nihilism, the in- 
corrigible romanticist still may realize 
vicariously his epic fantasies in the 
persistent exploits of those idealists who 





through some subtle compulsion em- 
bark on oceanic adventure, following 
unblazed trails to obscure destinies. 

I am not considering now the lone 
voyagers who seek fame or merely es- 
cape from an intolerable servitude to 
circumstance by sailing out of life. 
They are of course luminous threads in 
the design of living. But they are all of 
them a little mad—and much less 
colorful, it seems to me, than those 
groups of adventurers who, having an 
identical nostalgia, unite in some vague 


marine purpose, no matter how illusory, * 


which lures them irresistibly into the 
commission of every sort of folly but 
compensates them finally with the 
conviction of wisdom. 

Not long ago I met an affluent young 
Scotsman who was paying his first 
visit to New York. He had charm, 
made friends easily and soon was scull- 
ing around to the smartest luncheons, 
dinners and cocktail soirées in the 
turbulent town. To him the sinister, 
flinty profile of the Metropolis looked 
like so much marble cake. Abruptly he 
was disillusioned. Driving home from a 
party one night in his Mercedes he lost 
his bearings at a traffic intersection 
and welcomed the advances of two 
men who offered to direct him. One of 
the strangers took the wheel, the other 
knocked our hero on the head and, pre- 
sumably, they united in relieving him 
of his gold cigarette case, his grand- 
father’s watch and a wallet containing 
about $2000 in Bank of England notes. 

Within a week he was off for Bermuda 
where he joined the White Cloud, a 75- 
foot schooner yacht that set sail shortly 
afterward, bound for the Spanish Main 
in quest of buried treasure supposedly 
cached on a remote and uninhabited 
coral atoll. Romance! . . . That treas- 


ure is probably as nebulous as the 
schooner’s name — but the little group 
of adventurous souls aboard the White 








Cloud already have had their baptism 
of Romance. Encountering a gale, the 
yacht was disabled and wallowed help- 
lessly at the mercy of the elements until 
sighted by a merchant vessel and even- 
tually taken in tow for St. Thomas by 
the Coast Guard Cutter Unalga. There 
she was to refit. How many of her 
original complement will be aboard 
when she sets sail again for her destina- 
tion is problematical, but they have 
had their “tussle with the sea... 
Glamour and the sea! The good, strong 
sea, the salt, bitter sea that could 
whisper to you and roar at you and 
knock your breath out of you,” as 
Conrad says. ‘But you here — you all 
had something out of life: money, love 
— whatever one gets on shore — and, 
tell me, wasn’t that the best time, that 
time when we were young at sea? . . .” 


A philosophical survivor of the thir- 
teenth bootless treasure-seeking emprise 
to Cocos Island, Peter Elliston, ar- 
rived in town the other day after a 
rough passage by ’bus from San Fran- 
cisco. Bored with the life of an English 
country gentleman, Mr. Elliston de- 
cided to end it all and bought himself a 
share in an expedition called Treasure 
Recovery Ltd. which sailed aboard 
Anthony Drexel’s yacht Queen of Scots 
last August. The boys never even got 
their picks into the coral, having neg- 
lected to obtain a concession from Costa 
Rica. When in a moment of exuberant 
patriotism they hoisted the Union Jack, 





the entire Costa Rican Navy (two 
ships) was dispatched to arrest the 
members of the expedition on the 
charge of defying the sovereignty of 
Costa Rica. It was a question of paying 
a $25,000 fine, joining the penal colony 
on Cocos or clearing out. The penal 
colony, according to Mr. Elliston, 
spends its time digging for treasure, but 
he and his comrades passed up the 
golden opportunity. 


A chap called up the other day, want- 
ing to know if ice boats were restricted to 
sailing on ice. ‘Don’t they sometimes 
sail on water?’’ he inquired hopefully. 
Perhaps he had ice boating confused 
with frostbiting — or again perhaps he 
was pulling ye olde columnular legge. 
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The Sea Scouts ambitiously have ac- 
quired a Norwegian bark which they 
purpose to sail in Long Island Sound as 
soon as they have found the where- 
withal to rig her. She is lying at the foot 
of Noble Street, Brooklyn, otherwise 
known as Green Point and recently 
famous as the birthplace of our own 
Mae West. Perhaps Mae would help 
the Scouts fit out if they’d name a stay- 
sail after her. . 


An alert contrib in Port Moresby, 
Papua, informs us that two intrepid 
navigators, Captain Francesco Geraci 
and Signor Rosario Dominici arrived 
there during the past summer in their 
32-foot ketch M.A.S. (Memento Au- 
dere Semper to you.) They had been 
cruising since August, 1932, and were, 





of course, on their watery way around 
the world. “Questioned as to the vir- 
tues and capacities of their craft,” our 
correspondent writes, ‘‘both said that 
undoubtedly she was the most uncom- 
fortable boat in the world and could 
easily capsize.”’ We are informed further 
that neither of the hardy mariners ever 
slept below and that such cooking as 
they did was performed over a Primus 
stove in intervals of fair weather. Can’t 
you imagine Francesco, from his berth 
in the lee scuppers, muttering drowsily: 
‘We'll have breakfast tomorrow, Ro- 
sario mio — weather permitting!”. . . 
Well named is the M.A.S.— “Re- 
member Always to Dare.” 


Captain Cook made his circuit of the 
globe in the bark Endeavour circa 1769. 
Eventually his vessel was purchased 
by a French company and, after having 
sailed for many years as a trader under 
the tri-color, she fetched up at Newport 
under the name of La Liberté and was 
tied up at Sayer’s Wharf near the 
present site of the New York Yacht 
Club station. There she slowly dis- 
integrated, becoming a prey to relic 
hunters in the process. The British con- 
sul in Newport at the time removed the 
name board from the old bark’s stern, 
had it handsomely embellished and hung 
it in the consulate. When he was re- 
called, the souvenir fell into the hands 
of a Newporter who disposed of it 
to the city. Mayor Mort Sullivan, loath 
to have Tom Sopwith depart from the 
hospitable isle of Aquidneck entirely 
empty-handed, presented him with the 
ancient relic. Captain Kipp 
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A Seagoing Motor Ketch, 


138 feet Over All 


The rig is modern, with 
enough area to enable the 
yacht to make long ocean 
passages under sail alone 


NY yachtsman who watched the 
fleet that followed the America’s 
Cup racers off Newport last summer 
must have been struck with the number 
of sturdy vessels of moderate size which 
are classed as ‘‘motor sailers,’’ “fifty- 
fifties,”’ ete. The development of this 
type has only begun. Starting with 
comparatively small craft, each year 
sees larger vessels on the boards of the 
various designers, vessels that can 
both sail well and make good time under 
power, that are roomy, comfortable 
and good looking, and that can be 
handled efficiently with comparatively 
small crews. 

A design which has unusually large 
accommodations combined with the 
seagoing and sea-keeping qualities of a 
full powered Diesel yacht and the 
comfort and easy motion of the auxil- 
iary, has just been worked out by Cox 








& Stevens, Inc. She is 138’ 3” over all, 
120’ |.w.l., 30’ beam and 10’ 9” draft. 

The type of hull chosen is sea kindly, 
the proportions permit easy yet power- 
ful sections, the overhangs are moder- 
ate and the freeboard ample. Such a 
boat should be comfortable at sea. 
Construction is to be rugged, hull and 
deck structures being of steel and 
main deck and rails of teak. Spars, 
rigging and gear will be modern in 
type and substantial in detail. Numer- 
ous winches will make sail handling 
easy. The power plant will be direct 
drive Diesel, either single or twin 
screw as the owner may elect. Sufficient 
fuel, water and stores for a voyage 
across the Pacific will be provided for. 
The cruising speed under power will 
be 101% knots and the yacht should be 
able to reel off the knots under sail 
alone. 
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The accommodations for the owner’s 
party are noteworthy. Besides a deck- 
house containing dining room, living 
room, and pantry, there are spacious 
decks and a huge after cockpit with a 
shelter at its forward end. Below, there 
are two double and four single state- 
rooms, each one with its bathroom 
adjacent, and each a really large room. 
Forward, there is a galley extending 
the full width of the vessel, officers’ 
mess room, captain’s room and two 
two-berth staterooms, and a forecastle 
with berths for six or eight men. 

In comparing the possibilities of this 
design with that of the conventional 
seagoing Diesel yacht, we must re- 
member that such a craft would have 
to be at least 160 feet l.w.l. to provide 
equal accommodations, would cost 
more than twice as much and would 
require at least twice the crew. 

















The accommodation plans show an unusual amount of room for the owner and his guests and for officers and crew 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they appear. 
Further information concerning any design should be addressed direct to the naval architect in question. 
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Extremely light draft was neces- 
sary due to the shallow anchorage 
available 






An Able Sloop Class 


ESIGNED by C. D. Mower, of New The rig is mod- 
York, these light draft one-design ern, with Genoa and 
sloops were built last spring by the double spinnaker 
Skaneateles Boat and Canoe Co. for the 
Buffalo Canoe Club. They are 21’ over 
all, 14’ l.w.l., 6’ 7” beam and 7” draft 
with the centerboard up, exclusive of 
the rudder. By removing a cap screw on 
the head of the stock, the rudder may 
be dropped out, making it easy to haul 
the boat out on the Club’s shallow 
beach for transportation by trailer. 
There are no marine railways near the 
Club. The sail area is 194 square feet, 
50 in the jib and 144 in the main. A 
large Genoa and a double spinnaker are 
also carried. 
The boats have been sailed in all 
| sorts of weather and in a 20-mile breeze 
are well balanced with a single reef 
tucked in. They go to windward well, 
even in a sea, and observers have been 
impressed by their ability, handiness 
and speed. They seem to travel through 
a slop without pounding and have 
shown themselves to be fast as well as 
dry. 































































The 1935 Viking Sport Fisherman 


HIS craft is designed and built by 

the Toms River Boat Works, Inc., 
for the man who wants a sturdy boat 
for offshore fishing and cruising. She is 
28’ long and 8’ 9” beam and is given 
sufficient power to send her along at a 
20-mile pace. The company also builds 
similar boats in 34’ and 39’ length, the 
larger boat being Diesel driven while 
the 34-footer is powered with a gasoline 
engine. Like the smaller boat, these 
larger craft step out smartly. 

The house is laid out to reduce wind 
resistance at top speed, and a variety of 
cabin arrangements is offered. The 
owner may also select the particular 
power plant he desires. A Viking boat 
would be useful for the Florida fishing 
season. Outboard profile and cabin plan 
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The new boat has an attractive sheer and a well-balanced rig 


The New “Bonnie Dundee,” a 67-foot Auxiliary 


OMMODORE Clifford D. Mal- 

lory, president of the C. D. Mal- 
lory Co. of New Jersey, has just 
awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of this interesting packet to the 
Luders Marine Construction Company 
of Stamford, Conn., who also are re- 
sponsible for the design of the yacht. 
She has already been named Bonnie 
Dundee and her principal dimensions 
are: length over all, 66’ 9’; length on 
l.w.l., 56’ 6’’; beam, extreme, 16’ 0”; 
draft, 5’ 0”. Her decks will be of 
teak. 

The motive power will be a pair of 
70 h.p. direct drive Diesel engines. 
Electric current will be provided by a 
4 kw. 110 volt Diesel generating set 
with ample storage batteries. The fuel 





Above, sections through the engine 
room, showing the deckhouse and 
the companionway. Below are the 


inboard profile and the cabin plan 








































































































tanks will be in the engine room, 

The deck shelter is roomy, the roof 
extending aft almost to the mizzen- 
mast, which will be appreciated when 
it is necessary to tuck a reef into the 
mainsail. A Holmes automatic steering 
gear will be fitted. 

Forward are quarters for four hands 
and a large galley with range, Frigid- 
aire, hot water boiler, etc. Next to the 
galley is the main cabin, with seat and 
berth each side and big lockers. A 
toilet room adjoins the cabin. Aft are 
two single staterooms and the owner’s 
room, a double room the full width of 
the ship. 

The rig is designed for offshore work, 
with hollow spars, stainless steel rigging 
and substantial fittings. 














A Coastwise Cruiser for Four 


HE HUSKY yacht shown herewith 

is from the boards of Furnans 
Yacht Agency, Inc., of New Bedford, 
Mass., and was designed for a yachts- 
man who wishes to remain anonymous 
for the present. She is under construc- 
tion at the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Her principal dimensions are: length 
over all, 32’ 9”; length on water line, 
28’ 8”; beam, 10’ 6”, and draft, 4’ 
1044”. She is a short-ended boat of 
rugged type, with plenty of freeboard 
and a sweeping sheer. The rudder is 
outboard, with a specially designed 
steering gear connecting it to the wheel 
forward of the mizzen mast. The cock- 
pit is watertight and self-bailing. 

Construction is to a high standard, 
with white oak keel, deadwood and 
framing, Philippine mahogany plank- 


ing, white pine decks and mahogany 
joinerwork and trim. Spars are hollow 
and all blocks and rigging fittings are 
by Merriman. The total sail area is 653 
square feet. 

The interior is laid out with two 
berths forward and two transoms and 
folding berths in the main cabin. The 
sleeping quarters are separated by the 
toilet room, to port, and the galley, to 
starboard. 

The engine, a four cylinder 35 hp. 
Red Wing ‘ Arrowhead” with 2:1 re- 
duction gear, is located under the cock- 
pit with access through flush hatches 


and also through doors opening into the , 


cabin. The yacht’s designed speed under 
power alone is nine statute miles per 
hour. The fuel tank, of copper, is of 50 
gallons capacity and the fresh water 
tank, also of copper, is the same size. 
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The sail plan shows a well balanced rig 


“Manana II,” a Fine West Coast Motor Yacht 


HE YACHT illustrated was de- 

signed and built by Stephens 
Brothers, of Stockton, California, for 
Carl G. Washburne, of Eugene, Oregon. 
She is 62’ 6” length over all, 13’ 6” ex- 
treme beam, and 4’ 0” draft. She is a 
striking —e craft with a low trunk 
forward, pilot house, and a long cabin 
trunk aft. All of this outside joinerwork 
is of selected teak which contrasts well 
with her white hull. 


The power plant is a pair of Hall- 
Scott Invader engines, developing 180 
horse power each and giving the yacht 
a& maximum speed of close to 18 miles 
an hour and a cruising speed of better 
than 12. On her delivery trip, from 
Stockton to Gardiner, Oregon, she 
averaged 12.3 knots although the wind 
was ahead most of the time and there 
was quite a sea running. With the en- 
gines turning 1200 r.p.m., the speed is 


Outboard profile of “Manana II,” 
a 1934 motor yacht designed and 


built by Stephens Brothers 


12 knots. The auxiliary machinery out- 
fit is complete, including the usual 
pumps and also blowers, electric wind- 
lass, water supply system, interior 
telephone system, fire fighting outfit, 
and so on. The fuel tank capacity is 700 
gallons and the fresh water tanks hold 
600 gallons. 

The layout of the boat is interesting, 
as no attempt has been made to cut the 
space up into a lot of small rooms, which 
are unsatisfactory and hard to venti- 
late, but the interior has been divided 
into a few rooms of large size. On deck, 
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The deck and cabin plans show an interesting arrangement, with a few good sized rooms, well lighted and ventilated 


the pilot house is roomy, with a large 
chart table and chart case and ample 
room for chairs as well as a wide settee 
aft. A passageway leads aft through 
the galley to the lounge. The galley is 
well equipped and contains a heating 
plant and a hot water heater in addition 
to the usual fixtures. 

Abaft the galley is the lounge, 13’ 
long and the full width of the after 
deckhouse. At its forward end is a 
combined fireplace and air heater and 
circulator, while it is well supplied with 
fixed and movable furniture. Aft is the 
owner’s stateroom, with a wide double 
berth on one side and a single berth on 


HIS BOAT was designed and built 

by the Owens Yacht Company of 
Annapolis, Md., as the leader of its line 
of standardized cruisers for the coming 
year. She is 28’ long and 9’ beam and 
although more or less based on the 
builder’s previous stock boats, has been 
entirely redesigned. 

The boat has ample freeboard with a 
straight sheer and the cabin has been 
given a sweeping line, with the coaming 
running aft to carry out the effect. 
Large windows assure good vision and 
lots of light below and there is good 
headroom the full length of the cabin. 

The arrangement of the quarters 
gives two seats forward, one of them for 
the helmsman, with a locker in the fore 
peak. The cabin has a spring berth 
each side, with folding uppers, a com- 
pact galley and a toilet room. The ice- 
box is under the bridge deck and is 
filled from the outside. The cockpit is 
roomy and has a seat and lazyback 
across the after end. 

A wide choice is offered in the selec- 
tion of the power plant. The motor is 


the other. Adjoining it is a bathroom. 
A companionway gives access to the 
cockpit which is protected by a glass 
and teak windshield that encloses the 
companion hatch. A broad seat ex- 
tends around the after end of the cockpit. 

There is a passageway from one end 
of the boat to the other and one can 
look from the cockpit, through the 
stateroom, into the lounge and even 
into the pilot house, which gives a feeling 
of space unusual in a yacht of the size 
of Manana. The forward quarters may 
also be reached without going outside, 
and the engine room is accessible 
through a hatch in the pilot house seat, 


A 1935 Sedan Motor Cruiser 


located aft under a bridge deck and is 
installed on rubber mountings so that 
vibration is reduced to a minimum. 


through large flush hatches in the floor, 
and also through a door from the for- 
ward quarters. 

Forward of the engine room is a 
guest stateroom with wide double berth 
and with a toilet room next to it. A door 
opens into the forecastle but there is a 
hatch into the forecastle for regular 
use. The crew’s quarters are provided 
with two standing berths, seat and 
locker, and have a toilet room forward. 

Great pains have been taken to as- 
sure a good supply of fresh air to all the 
interior of the yacht and also to pro- 
vide ventilation for the bilges, par- 
ticularly under the engine room. 


Steering gear is of the positive cam and 
lever type. Propeller and rudder are well 
protected against injury by grounding. 


















































Outboard profile and cabin plan of the “Owens 28” 
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Whalers of the Midnight Sun 
By 
Alan Villiers 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$2.00) 


R. VILLIERS’ first so-called ju- 

venile may be read as eagerly by 
the senior members of his audience as 
was the famous ‘Grain Race.” For 
here is no pale fiction of standardized, 
storybook genre but a _ red-blooded 
drama teeming with adventure, con- 
flict, and self-sacrifice. 

Over it all broods the heavy spirit of 
the Antarctic, the savage waters of 
which were opened to modern whaling 
by the voyage described. Along with the 
Norwegian “factory” ship Pelagos and 
her six Pols, the first metal ships ever 
to penetrate those forbidding regions 
where only hard-bitten explorers had 
gone before, went little Alfie Stephens, 
Tasmanian stowaway. In his eleven 
happy go lucky years of existence, not 
the wildest flight of imagination could 
have prepared him for what he was to 
find at the ends of the earth — from 
the penguin “Pere,” his jolly compan- 
ion, to the 100-mile trek over the ice 
from a wrecked whale chaser to the 
mother ship. The experience of Alfie’s 
brother, Ocker, adrift with a companion 
in the belly of a dead whale, is the stuff 
of which nightmares are made. 

Blizzards raged; ice and fog were an 
ever present menace; starvation inter- 
vened; ships and men were lost; there 
was even, in one crazy hour, mutiny. 
But still the whale killing went on. 
The animals were hunted with bomb- 
headed harpoons and many thrilling 
battles took place between man and 
beast. Few whales escaped blowing 
blood. Only “Adolf, the unkillable”’ 
was alert enough to keep a whole skin, 
albeit a scarred one. But “whoever 
gives death must expect to receive it, 
too,” and one fine day, Pol IJ with her 
happy crew, was dragged to destruction 
by a wounded whale. Following in the 
wake of Alfie, Ocker, and his gang, 
young readers — of whom the author 
exhibits a sensitive understanding — 
will learn a lot about life’s give and 
take, polar geography, and the practical 
aswell as romantic aspects of a great 
industry. 

Mr. Villiers’ power in the evoca- 
tion of atmosphere and emotion is 
notable; the dramatic impact of his 
climaxes is long to be remembered. 


“Whalers of the Midnight Sun” is a 
book distinguished for its literary 
quality and for the effective woodcuts 
by Charles Pont. 
M. TopaHL 
+ & + 


The Yachtsman’s Year Book 
Edited by 


Alfred F. Loomis 


(Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., New York, 
$3.00) 


ERE IS A book which lovers of 
sea yarns have long been seeking, 
for the editor has selected from various 
magazines, both here and abroad, the 
best sea stories of the year. They are 
tales which have been exciting to read 
and which readers doubtless wished to 
keep; stories which well bear returning 
to more than once. They are told 
first hand, by the men who have been 
through the experiences described. 
Some of them are informative, some are 
dramatic. 

The book is divided into several sec- 
tions, covering the America’s Cup 
Races, cruises offshore and inland, 
ocean racing and, as the section head 
has it: “Too Much Air Moving Too 
Fast.” In this last section will be 
found such stirring accounts as the tale 
of the Cayman Island schooner C. C. 
Acme in a West Indian hurricane as 
told by her Negro captain. ‘‘A North 
Sea Gale” and ‘‘Dismasted at Sea’”’ 
have the same realistic quality. These 
three yarns alone are memorable. 

But these are not all. The ocean 
passages told of in Carl Weagant’s 
“A Long Chance,” describing the 
midwinter voyage of the schooner 
Marit from Newfoundland to City 
Island, the editor’s ‘‘Two Hundred a 
Day” (the tale of Brilliant’s fast 
passage across the Western Ocean) are 
but two of a series of fine stories of real 
seagoing. 

Ocean racing and inland cruising are 
covered, as well as a number of amusing 
incidents alongshore, both in this 
country and in European waters. “On 
Being a Yachtsman’s Wife,” and ‘‘The 
Family Afloat” are written from an 
angle not always considered by the 
reader. 

Then there are accounts of current 
news and developments, with a critical 
narrative of the races for the America’s 
Cup and other articles covering the 
Cruising Club’s ocean racing rule, ex- 


periments with twin spinnakers, the 
new international code of signals, etc. 
In addition, there is a valuable sum- 
mary of the principal racing events of 
1934, with tables of the season’s 
standings in many popular classes. 


++ + 


Shipmates 


By Isabel Hopestill Carter 
(William R. Scott, New York, $2.50) 


N THE latter days of the windships 
it was often customary for the Old 
Man to take his wife and his children 
to sea with him when he sailed on the 
year-long voyages that carried his ship 
to the other side of the world. Particu- 
larly was this the case in our Down 
East ships and in the Bluenose vessels 
of the Maritime Provinces. In deep 
water ships the only family life possible 
was when a wife accompanied her 
husband on his long voyages, the ship’s 
cabin being in every sense “‘home.” 
Many a family of hardy seafaring stock 
that carried the commerce of the world 
under canvas was literally raised at sea. 
“‘Shipmates”’ is a tale of the seafaring 
women of New England, and in it 
Isabel Hopestill Carter has given us a 
vivid picture of the life of a shipmas- 
ter’s wife who chose to follow her hus- 
band to sea—for better, for worse. 
Miss Carter knows her ships and her 
sea so thoroughly that it does not need 
the “blurb” on the jacket of the book 
to convince one that she is the daughter 
of such a seafaring couple, who spent 
her own youth in the cabin of Maine 
ships during the eighties and nineties 
of the last century. At any rate, she 
tells the story of a Bath schoolmistress 
who marries the captain of a Down 
East ship and goes to sea with him for 
the next twelve years with a genuine- 
ness, simplicity and humor that make a 
tale of deep human interest. On the 
ship her four children are born, two of 
them at sea, and one dies, the result of 
three days’ exposure in an open boat 
when their ship is burned in the North 
Atlantic. It is not an easy life, but it 
has its compensations, its humor (in 
spite of its anxieties), and its moments 
of tenseness. It is the first time the 
story of the seafaring life of that period 
has been told as the women who went 
to sea saw it. There is adventure, there 
is pathos, there is humor. In the end, 
it is the latter that dominates a grand 
story. 
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Of Interest to the 
Skipper 


— 


A New Marine Coating 


NDER the name of “Sparox,” a clear 

coating for finishing the woodwork of 
yachts has been placed on the market by 
the Stanley Chemical Co., whose factories 
are at New Britain, Conn. Other products of 
the company, such as enamels, japans, lac- 
quers and synthetic coatings, are widely 
known in general industrial trades. This 
specialized marine coating is clear and light 
in color, free-flowing and quick drying. 
Finishing jobs may be scheduled at the rate 
of two coats a day. 

Laboratory tests extending over several 
years have shown its affinity for wood and 
its adhesion, hardness and freedom from 
scratching. Tests on land and where the 
samples have been submerged and uncovered 
by the tide, as well as exposure to varying 
climatic conditions, indicate marked dura- 
bility, resistance to color-darkening under 
exposure to the sun, and checking or chip- 
ping, even after eight months. There has 
been no evidence of water spotting, water- 
logging or mildewing, and the original high 
gloss has been maintained with less than 
ordinary care. 

“Sparox” will be distributed through 
marine jobbing channels in attractive pack- 
ages in gallon, quart and pint sizes. A com- 
prehensive exhibit will be displayed at the 
coming Motor Boat Show. 


+ + + 


A Vinyard “40” 


Looking forward to a season that shows 
promise for both owners and builders, the 











“Swan,” owned by E. R. Clift, of Mont- 

clair, N. J., is a 48-footer of 10 feet 6 

inches beam. Two -6-cylinder Buda 
Diesels with reduction gear drive her 





The Scripps high speed Model 302 en- 
gine, a V-12 developing 300 h.p., in a 
new 28-foot Gar Wood runabout 
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Vinyard Ship Building Company is now 
bringing out a 40-foot cruiser, with ample 
beam and freeboard, a boat designed to per- 
form in rough water. Powered with a pair of 
90 h.p. Buda engines, she has a designed 
cruising speed of 14 m.p.h. Keel and framing 
will be Delaware white oak and the outside 
joinerwork will be mahogany. The boat will 
have sleeping quarters for seven. 

The other standard Vinyard models (46, 
50 and 55 feet over all) will show refinement 
in lines and added comfort for owner and 
guests. 

+ * 


Matthews Plants Busy 


With a threefold increase in sales volume 
during September, October and November, 
as compared with the corresponding months 
of 1933, the Matthews Company, of Port 
Clinton, Ohio, anticipates a busy season. 
The company’s plants have been running to 
capacity for some time to turn out the boats 
of the 1935 line for dealers all over the coun- 
try as well as boats scheduled for immediate 
delivery. A notable mark of confidence in 
the future was the order for Matthews boats 
placed by Bruns, Kimball & Co., of New 
York, the largest single order received by the 
company in nearly four years. 


i. 


Radio Telephones 


A new type of radio telephone equipment 
for yachts and work boats has recently been 
on exhibition in New York. When within 
reach of a shore station, the marine operator 
may be called and connection made with the 
system ashore. When the vessel is called, 
a selective device rings her bell alone. The 
equipment was designed by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories for the Western Electric 
Company and consists of a telephone and a 
control unit, a cabinet (about the size of a 
trunk) which contains a 50-watt transmitter 
and a superheterodyne receiver, and a power 
unit. Crystal control keeps both transmitter 


“India” is owned by E. F. Kirchheim 
of Sonderborg, Denmark. She is 44 feet 
long and 12 feet beam, built to Araerican 
plans and powered with a 65 h.p. Kermath 





and receiver on frequency at all times, elimi- 
nating tuning. 

A radio direction finder developed for use 
with this outfit gives accurate bearings at 
long distances. 


++ + 


Richardson Boats for 1935 


The largest of the Richardson boats is the 
“‘Cruisabout,”’ 32’ long, 9’ 6’ beam and 22” 
draft. She is a round bilge boat with enclosed 
bridge deck. Powered with a Gray Model 260 
6-cylinder engine, she has a speed of 16 m.p.h. 
Below, the cabin has four berths, toilet room 
and galley with large lockers. The deckhouse 
is large and is fitted with two seats that may 
be converted into berths. Like the cabin, 
it is completely screened. Abaft the cabin is a 
roomy cockpit. 

Another in the line is the “ Little Giant,” 
25’ long, 7’ 6” beam and 22” draft. A Gray 
6-51 drives her at an 18-mile pace. The helms- 
man’s seat forward is wide enough for two 
adults, and there are four berths in the cabin. 
The toilet is forward and the galley aft. 
The cabin has good storage space and at- 
tractive upholstery. 

A newcomer is the Richardson ‘“ Junior,” 
though she is a well tried model. This boat is 
28’ long, 8’ 6” beam and 28” draft. Her 
engine is a 6-cylinder Model 209 Gray which 
drives her 16 m.p.h. Four arrangements of 
the “Junior’s” cabin are offered depending 
upon the service for which she is planned. 
The construction of this model is of the same 
quality as the other Richardson boats, with 
oak framing, clear cedar planking, dark 
mahogany superstructure and wood and 
canvas decks. One of the Show boats will 
be a streamlined model with modern interior. 
In the standard model, the “Junior’s’’ 
roomy cockpit is entirely open. Windshield, 
sidewings, canopy and curtains may be added. 


Two new Universal 
fuel oil engines, the 
6-45 R (left), a 6- 
cylinder reduction 
gear motor, and 
(right) the 4-20 
which develops 20 
h.p. at 2500 r.p.m. 


Fuel Oil Motors 


from Universal 


A new line of fuel oil engines in 2-, 4- and 
6-cylinder models and ranging from 10 to 45 
h.p., has just been announced by Universal 
Motor Company of Oshkosh, Wis. The fuel 
used is readily obtained anywhere and at 
low cost even when bought in small quanti- 
ties. It is the most common type available, 
being that used in most home and industrial 
burners for heating. The average price in this 
country is said to be seven cents a gallon. 
Special carburetion makes it possible to burn 
this fuel economically and it is distributed to 
the cylinders through a special volatilizing 
manifold. Tests in the factory and afloat 
have shown no loss of power at different 
speeds and neither exhaust smoke nor offen- 
sive fumes. These engines have been thor- 
oughly tried out under service conditions in 
the company’s test fleet. 

Model 2-10 is a 2-cylinder3” by 314” engine 
weighing 318 pounds, modern in design and 
surprisingly compact even with built-in re- 
verse gear. It may be had with hand starter, 
with electric starter or with magneto ignition. 

The 4-20 models are 234” by 4”, 95 cubic 
inches displacement, and develop 20 h.p. 
at 2500 r.p.m. Tests have shown that at 600 
r.p.m. thisengine develops 7 h.p. and consumes 
only 3.53 quarts of fuel per hour. At 2000 
r.p.m., the consumption is 6.66 quarts. At 
full power, the fuel cost is but 814 cents an 
hour. With electric starter, Model 4-20 
weighs 423 pounds. It may be obtained with 
reduction gear drive and with magneto, 
with rear hand starter, and in opposite rota- 
tion models for twin screw installation. 

The 4-30 engine, a 3” by 314” machine of 
99 cubic inches displacement, is just as stingy 
on fuel. With a 6-volt starter it weighs 458 
pounds. The engine with built-in reduction 
drive is known as Model 4-30R. 
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The 4-40 Model, like the others in the 
line, is economical with fuel. It is 3144” by 
414”, 149.3 cubic inches displacement, and 
weighs 568 pounds with electric starter. It 
also may be had with silent reduction gear 
and magneto. 

The 6-45, the largest of the line, develops 
13 h.p. at 800 r.p.m. and consumes only 1.64 
gallons of fuel per hour. At 1400, the consump- 
tion is 2.14 and, at 2000, but 3 gallons per 
hour. Its weight is 563 pounds. 

These new fuel oil engines are marine 
motors throughout and are designed and built 
for salt water service, like the other motors 
of the Universal line. They are started in the 
usual way, allowed to run for two or three 
minutes and then, when a simple valve is 
turned, they are operating on the low cost oil. 
Owners need have no worry as to crankcase 
dilution, exhaust smoke, offensive fumes or 
excess weight. More than 600 of these en- 
gines are being operated by as many boat 
owners under the most trying conditions. 
Complete information about these engines 
may be had by writing to the manufacturers, 
the Universal Motor Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

A year ago, the Utility Four was added to 
the Universal line of gasolene motors. It is a 
compact 234” by 4” engine built for salt water 
service. In addition to the standard model, 
it is now available with either magneto igni- 
tion, as an electric starter engine, with silent 
reduction drive, with rear hand starter, or in 
pairs for twin screw boats. The engine is 
modern in every way and is built to exacting 
standards. 

The well-known Universal Superfour is 
now offered as an up-to-date marine engine. 
It develops 14 brake horse power at 1000 
r.p.m., 28 h.p. at 1800, 34 at 2200, 39 at 3600 
and 43 at 3000 r.p.m. Although compact in 
design, it is built for long, hard service. 

(Continued on page 94) 


This 32-footer is one of the new Richardson Cruisabouts. A Gray Model 260 drives her at a 16-mile pace 
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LL hands are looking forward to the season’s biggest event.. 
the Motor Boat Show . . scheduled for Grand Central Palace 
.. New York City.. January 18th to 26th. 


If we seem a bit forward in that announcement, it’s because 
Essomarine has planned a remarkable exhibit that every skipper 
will want to see. Right now its details are veiled in deepest secrecy 
.. but we'll let you in on this much—it will be completely new .. 
entirely unusual ..and vastly entertaining! In fact .. we confidently 
predict that the Essomarine display will be the hit of the show! 


No ordinary exhibit would do. For our participation salutes the 
most meteoric rise to wide and permanent popularity ever achieved 
by any marine lubricants. It recalls Essomarine’s record-breaking 
speed and endurance victories in last summer’s marathons. . wit- 
nessed by a host of boat-owners who have been enthusiastic 
Essomarine users ever since. It is our way of saying, “Thank you!” 
to those thousands of skippers who insist on specialized Essomarine 
lubricants wherever they go. 


So come one.. come all! Right this way to the main attraction! 
Nowhere on the seven seas has such a nautical rarity ever been 
offered. This is our personal invitation to you, Captain. We hope 
we'll be seeing you at the Essomarine sign! 


€Essomarine 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CLO) OILS & GREASES 
PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





“Hold fast, mates! We're off for the 
Essomarine display at the Motor Boat 
Show .. and by the Great Horn Spoon 
. we're going to see it!” 


Essomarine Oils and Greases are available 
in1-gallon and 5-gallon containers, and in 
drums and half-drums. Essomarine Greases 
are available in1-ib. and 5-Ib. packages and 
100-Ib. drums. The U.G. Lubricant is also 
available in 1-Ib. tubes and 25 1b. pails. 


ESSOMARINE ENGINE OIL — high viscosity index insures in- 
stant lubrication when cold, and maintenance of body under con- 
tinuous high temperature. Available in 5 grades: Nos. 60 (SAE 30), 
80 (SAE 50), 100 (SAE 50), 120 (SAE 60), 140 (SAE 70). 


ESSOMARINE GEAROL 200 — For independent oiling of re- 
verse and reduction gears and oil-type universal joints. It adheres to 
gear teeth under all conditions, insuring perfect lubrication, cushion- 
ing and protecting against wear, and reducing noise. 
ESSOMARINE U. G. LUBRICANT — Developed especially for 
outboard under water gears, open reduction and reverse gears, grease- 
type universal joints, and ball bearings of propeller shaft or drive 
shaft. Unaffected by water. Contains no solid matter — no acids to 
pit or corrode bearings. 


ESSOMARINE WATERPROOF CUP GREASE — For sruffing 
boxes, stern bearings, andall grease cup applications. An ideai pack 
ing for the water pump. Water, fresh or salt—hot or cold—has no 
effect on it. 

ESSOMARINE BREAK-IN OIL 30—Refined and blended for 
high film strength and oiliness to protect the engine during the 
critical early part of its life. Recommended for use during the first 
50 hours’ operation in a new or rebuilt engine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY .. . . New York City 
COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY,INC. .... . Everett, Mass. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA Philedeiphia, Pa. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA . New Orleans, La. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY, Incorporated in Kentucky . . Louisville, Ky. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (OHIO) ......-. Cleveland, Ohio 
HUMBLE OJL & REFINING COMPANY ....... Houston, Texas 
IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED .... «1. ew ww Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Those Ten Ranking Skippers 


that list of ten ranking amateur skippers in the 
United States, and many letters have come in mak- 
ing nominations for the list. The difficulty is, of course, in 
evaluating skippers in different parts of the country where 
there is no basis of comparison. The consensus of opinion, 
however, is that the best method of arriving at a just rating 
is by letting those do the rating who have raced against those 
rated. One man writes ‘Rather than quiz the yachting 
public, would the results not be more accurate if the question 
were submitted to the thirteen men mentioned in the last 
issue of YACHTING, and perhaps twenty other outstanding 
skippers?”’ 
At any rate, this is the basis on which most of those who 
have sent in nominations have formed their judgment, as 
the letters following indicate. 


Wi CERTAINLY let ourselves in for trouble with 


One of the Ten Gives His Opinion 
Editor, YACHTING: 


N YOUR article entitled “‘The Ten Best Racing Skip- 
pers?” you stated: “‘It would be very interesting to hear 
what other yachtsmen think on this selection.’’ Hence this 
letter. First of all, let me say that any such evaluation is, 
like naming an All-American Football Team, just a matter 
of personal opinion. Conceding this premise, here are my 
selections. I shall divide them into two groups, skippers of 
large yachts and of small ones, with a dividing line of 35 feet 
l.w.l. length. 


Large YACHTS SMALL YACHTS 


Adams, C. F. Adams, C. F. 
Hoyt, C. Sherman Hoyt, C. Sherman 
Bavier, R. N. Boardman, R. deB. 


Boardman, R. deB. 
Lawrence, John S. 
Mallory, C. D. 
Nichols, George 
O’Rourke, Innis 
Vanderbilt, H. 8. 

With the exception of Adams and Hoyt, whom I rank one 
and two, the order is alphabetical. I am purposely leaving 
my name off this list, not from any coyness but because my 
health would not permit me to go through a strenuous 
yachting season, which I consider one of the chief requisites 
of top notch skippering. 

As for Charlie Adams, for twenty-five years he has been 
generally considered our Number One Skipper in all sizes of 
yachts. Since the death of Addison Hanan, Sherman Hoyt 
has certainly been Number Two in small boats, and also not 
far from Number Two in large ones. 

Bavier has been well up in large yachts for many years 
and needs no alibi. He has not done much small boat sailing 
in recent years, so is therefore crowded out by younger men. 
Dick Boardman had an excellent record in both Wildfire 
and Anitra, which he sailed in conjunction with Charlie 
Harding. For several reasons Weetamoe’s 1934 performance 
should not be considered a black mark against Boardman. 
Certainly, both he and Harding are not far from the top in 
large boat work, while in small boats Boardman is well in the 
money. 

Johnny Lawrence’s record in Squaw and Advance easily 
places him near the top. 

Six years ago I considered ‘Cliff’? Mallory as Number 
Two in large yachts. Since then, owing to ill health, he has 
probably dropped a peg or two. He has done little small boat 
racing for many years, so is off that list. 

George Nichols’ record in the “‘Fifties’’ easily places him 
on the large boat list. He does little small boat racing. 


DeForest, Johnston F. 
Knapp, Arthur 
Raymond, Gordon 
Shields, Corny 

Swan, W. W. 
Whittelsey, Lorna 


Innis O’Rourke’s work in Revenge and Avatar assures a 
position well up. He also won the Long Island Sound cham- 
pionship in the New York ‘Thirties’ about twenty years 
ago, so is no newcomer to yachting glory. 

As for Harold Vanderbilt, the words Enterprise and Rain- 
bow should be enough. However, his record in the Astor and 
King’s Cup Races is equalled only by a professional, “‘ Bill”’ 
Dennis. Vanderbilt has never been a small boat man. 

Turning to the small boat list, there are five: Knapp, 
Raymond, Shields, Swan and Lorna Whittelsey, any one of 
whom might have crowded his (or her)’ way into the large 
boat group if sufficient opportunity had offered. From Eight- 
Metres down, ‘‘Jay’’ DeForest has been one of the best on 
Long Island Sound for forty years. 

Knapp, Raymond, Shields and Swan in my opinion are in 
a quadruple tie for the title of ‘‘Best Small Boat Sailor on 
Long Island Sound.” Swan's Larchmont Race Week record, 
however, is in a class by itself. In snatching the 1932 Long 
Island Sound Championship in the Interclub Class from 
right under the noses of Knapp, Raymond and Shields, 
Lorna Whittelsey earned a place on any list of small boat 
sailors. 

This completes my list of present day outstanding skip- 
pers. It may not be the best, but is based, in all but one case, 
on my experiences in many years’ racing against al! of them. 
Strangely enough, I have raced against Charlie Adams only 
once, and not many times against Bob Bavier. My apologies 
to such expert helmsmen as Hunt, ‘‘ Bubbles’? Havemeyer 
and Cunningham, but my knowledge of their skippering 
ability is mainly hearsay. 

Thirty years ago our best big boat skippers were the pro- 
fessionals, Charlie Barr, Bill Dennis, and Howell, and the 
amateurs, my father, J. Rogers Maxwell, Addison Hanan, 
Burt Hart, Fred Hoyt, Herman Duryea, Lippitt, Ralph Ellis 
and Charlie Adams. Barr, in my opinion, ranks as the best 
skipper the world has ever seen. Dennis, the best off the wind. 
He originated tacking to leeward. Howell was (maybe still 
is) the best helmsman to windward. Excepting my father 
and Charlie Adams, none of the amateurs were quite up to 
the professionals. Henry L. MaxweEwu 


To the Editor: 


N YOUR December Yacutine you list the ten best racing 
skippers. Well, from a paid hand's point of view, I hope 
you will accept my list for what it is worth. Here goes: 


The dean of all amateur racing yachtsmen. 


1. Charles Francis Adams. . 
The best tactician of all amateur yachts- 


2. C. Sherman Hoyt ...... 
3. Harold S. Vanderbilt... . 


men, A-100 at the helm. 

A grand driver. Sailing in Vagrant, Pres- 
tige, Enterprise and Rainbow, he has 
been at his best in a strong breeze. 

The best helmsman in a boat under 35 
feet w.l. Also a top hand in tuning up a 
small boat. 

The best in the Twelve-Metre Class, and 
a finer helmsman is hard to find. 

His Carolina was the hardest to beat in the 
50-Foot Class, and his work in Weeta- 
moe in 1930 was outstanding. At his 
best in light weather. 

A cool, able helmsman as shown by his 
success in Class Q at Marblehead and 
in Istalena in 1931. 

His long experience makes him a head- 
liner in any class. 

A man with whom any professional is 
roud to sail; he is a sailor and knows 
is boat from stem to stern. 

The best sport. This is a sport and Mr. 

Lambert belongs in the list of the best 
ten racing skippers in the world. 


4. Raymond Hunt........ 
5. Clifford Mallory........ 
6. George Nichols......... 
7. Chandler Hovey ....... 


8. Henry Maxwell ........ 
9. Frank C. Paine........ 


10. Gerard Lambert....... 


Tue Pain Hanp 
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ay Makeshift selection of a marine engine is 

definitely ov¢ when you specify a Kermath. The 
reason for this is obvious. Kermath, with unex- 
celled resources and its unchallenged position of 
production leadership in the marine engine field, 
builds the largest range of power plants for all- 
marine use ever before offered. This means real 
protection to the boat owner — the boat builder — 
and the prospective buyer! It means that the wrong 
motor is never recommended because the correct 
size hasn’t yet been built. 


Kermath has eliminated uncertainty — has seen 
to it that you are furnished with the correct engine 
to match your boat and your pocketbook. 


Kermath’s production facilities — the largest of 
their kind in the world — provide you with an 
unlimited selection of marine engines. Today 
more boat builders install and standardize on 
Kermath Power than any other power plants. 
These same facilities are responsible for motors 
of far greater mechanical excellence — at the 





Important Announcement on New 
Kermath Diesels Will Be Released 
Shortly 











KERMATH 











New Prices...Wider 
Selection ... Greater 
Economy ... New Im- 

provements... Quiet 

Reduction Gear Motors. 

Two, Four, Six, Eight and 

Twelve Cylinder Models 


lowest prices consistent with quality workmanship 
and dependable, economical, long-lived marine 
engine performance. 


Kermath’s new 1935 power range is so large, the 
models offered so varied that you cannot fail to 
find the right motor at the right price. Always a 
power pioneer in the marine field, Kermath as- 
sures you a much greater degree of mechanical 
excellence. 


Our engineering advisory service is offered in 
a genuine spirit of co-operation. Consult your 
builder, your dealer — or write us direct for 
complete information. Get the most out of your 
boat — Specify a Kermath for real two-fisted 
performance. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


NEW YORK BOSTON MIAMI 
5th Ave. at 15th St. 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 234 S. W. Sixth St. 
Canadian Office:.......-ssseee00% 619 King Street, West, TORONTO, ONTARIO 





Boat Builders and Dealers — Get 
Kermath’s New 1935 Prices and 
Discounts 








A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 
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INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


Practically every yachtsman knows that Atlantic 
Mutual, the largest mutual marine insurance com- 
pany in the world, issues non-assessable yacht 
insurance policies which are profit-sharing and 
afford the broadest coverage available. 


However, it is not so generally known that Atlantic 
Mutual issues policies for the protection of jewels, 
furs, art objects and other valuables against “all risks”. 
These policies provide compensation whether the 
loss occurs at home, abroad or in the course of travel. 


Atlantic Mutual policies are profit-sharing and non- 
Dividends are paid all policyholders 
Present cash 


assessable. 
whether or not they have a loss. 
dividend rate is 15%. 


During its 92 years of busi- 
ness, Atlantic Mutual has 
earned an international 
reputation for prompt and 
equitable loss settlement. 


Ask your broker 
for an Atlantic Mutual policy 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
Atlantic Building, 49 Wall Street, New York 


Branch Offices 


BOSTON, 33 BROAD STREET 
CHICAGO, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD. * 
CLEVELAND, 1081 UNION TRUST BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA, 401 WALNUT STREET 
BALTIMORE, SOUTH AND WATER STS. 
WASHINGTON. 1427 EYE STREET, N. W. 
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News fro chting Centers 
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Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


EFORE the 1935 racing season rolls around, the Meteor Class 
Association, an organization of juvenile sailing enthusiasts 
whose fleet of a score or more one-design centerboard knockabouts 
flits hither and yon about Manhasset Bay from one end of summer 
to the other, is going to blossom into a full-fledged yacht club 
complete with burgee, commodore and other impedimenta. 

It seems that the youngsters crave more recognition than they 
have been getting, even in their home waters. Many of them are 
offspring of members of the Port Washington and Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Clubs, neither of which has any junior organization. Some 
of them have no yacht club affiliations whatsoever. 

So the boys and girls are going to apply for membership in the 
Junior Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound and enter 
crews in its midget and junior championships under the Meteor 
Class Association burgee. Heretofore the class has been represented 
in these juvenile classics only indirectly; in other words, only if 
some of its members have been selected to sail under Port Wash- 
ington or Manhasset colors. 

Eddie Miller, class instructor and chief boatswain, is studying 
suggestions for a Meteor burgee, designs for which have been in- 
spired by a designing contest sponsored by the association. Need- 
less to say, most of the proposed burgees are distinguished by an 
astral body whizzing across on azure background. 


+ + + 


Victor A. Romagna, Jr., commodore of the Meteor Class, has 
taken up seafaring in a serious manner. At last reports he was an 
ordinary seaman in the crew of the Argonaut Line freighter 
Henry S. Grove which carries general cargo from Atlantic ports 
through the Panama Canal to West Coast terminals and vice 
versa. Another Meteor sailor, Hildegard Pannes, sailed with Alan 
Villiers in one of his Australian grain race square-riggers. Many of 
the Meteor lads improve their yachting knowledge in the winter 
months by tending sheets and centerboard pennants in the 
Manhasset Bay frostbite dinghy fleet. They are a handy lot of 
youngsters and will make a splendid addition to the Junior 
Y.R.A. organization. 


++ + 


Jack Rutherfurd, the Sands Point, L. I., aviator and speed boat 
racer, is going to take a vacation from Gold Cup racing in 1935 
and experiment with the idea of resuming activities in this class a 
year hence with a new boat. Apel, of Ventor, N. J., is building a 
light weight, single-step hydroplane for Rutherfurd which the 
Sands Point sportsman will drive in various free-for-all events 
next summer with the old Packard Gold Cup motor which served 
him so well in Imp and Louisa. 

By the time 1936 rolls around and all restrictions are lifted from 
the Gold Cup, Rutherfurd expects to know something about gear 
boxes, superchargers and hulls that he would not know if he 
passed 1935 in footless competition among Gold Cup boats that 
have him licked before he starts. 


+ + + 


Save for Berg’s gasoline barge, which serves as a mark of the 
course for dinghy sailors, and the hundreds of winter moorings 
which turn frostbite races into obstacle events, Manhasset Bay 
is as bare as the liquor locker of a W.C.T.U. cruise ship. 

The Fahnestock Expedition schooner Director has left her 
mooring, presumably to pursue the flora and fauna of the South 
Seas for various museums; Dennis Puleston’s Transatlantic yaw! 
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Small Boat OCwnors:! 
The Buda 4-cylinder Model 4 DM 186 —a sturdy, 
rugged power plant built especially for marine service 
and especially for small boats. it develops from 32 to 40 
h.p. and is equipped with the “shock absorber heed,” 


that revolutionizing advantage that Buda has to reduce 
shocks and assure smoother operation with a clean 


DIESEL ENGINES & 
have been 


The Buda 6-cylinder Model 6 DM 415, proved in 
service over a period of years in small boats, cruisers, 
work boats and auxiliaries. A full Diesel designed for 

Ab marine service. Horsepowers from 65 to 85. Other 
marine Diesels up to 125 h.p. 






























































Above: The “Colonel Il” owned by Mr. T. V. Smelker of Beaumont, 
Texas, and built by Higgins Industries, Inc. It is 22 ft. long and is powered 
with a small Buda Diesel. Left: A small cruiser powered with a Buda Diesel. 





You, as a small boat owner, can have all the 


advantages of Diesel Power with absolute assurance 


of its proved dependability. If you are planning a new boat or 
changing power plants in your old 
boat you should find out about Buda 
Diesels. Our agent will be glad to tell 
you all about it. He will give you 


Buda Diesel Engines long ago met the demands of the 


small boat owner for greater economy, increased cruis- 


ing range and reduced fire hazard and insurance. friendly help that will aid you in se- 
curing the performance you desire. 
Specify a Buda Diesel for your boat! There is a Buda agent near you. We 


will be glad to tell you where. 


BMA INE Write 
ENGINES THE BUDA COMPANY 


15402 COMMERCIAL AVENUE 


FINE BOATS DESERVE FINE ENGINES CHICAGO 
Diesel or Gasoline HARVEY (“cusure” ) ILLINOIS 
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YACHT PAINT 
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YACHT CRUISING COPPER 
RED No. 10 *- 










For protection against barnacles, te- 
redos and vegetable growth, the bane 
of all yachtsmen cruising in semi-trop- 
‘ical waters, INTERNATIONAL PAINT 
COMPANY has developed YACHT 
CRUISING COPPER RED No. 10. 


INTERNATIONAL PAINTS are used 
on many of the finest yachts and steam- 
ships the world over. As developed 
for yacht use, they retain all of the 
endurance of the famous heavy duty 
ship paints, plus the added sparkle 
and beautiful finish so much desired 
on fine yachts. 















Send for color cards describing 
paints for every yacht use 





\nternationay 


Paints 


International Paint Company. Ine. 
21 WEST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$$55565565565565555556 
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Uldra has been put into wet storage by her shipkeeper, Bobby 
Salto, and Bill Taylor’s motor sailer Adrian, flagship of the Frost- 
bite Yacht Club, has been hauled out at Peterson’s for the winter. 


ee 


Larchmont’s decision to conduct most of its dinghy racing in 
private this winter has resulted in altogether more privacy than 
its members anticipated or enjoy. As a result of this turn of af- 
fairs, cards have been sent to a selected list of dinghy sailors invit- 
ing them to drop in any Sunday and race against Corny Shields, 
Bob Bavier, Drake Sparkman, Bill Inslee, Hugh Kilmer, Frank 
Campbell and the other aces of that port. 

Meanwhile the situation has reacted to the benefit of racing 
on Manhasset Bay. Each Sunday finds the fleet there augmented 
by boats trailed over to Port Washington from the North Shore 
of the Sound and many visiting dinghy addicts plan to avail 
themselves of Manhasset hospitality permanently. 


++ + 


Gerard B. Lambert’s famous three-masted schooner Ailantic is 
going modern. The Transatlantic record-holder, now laid up at 
Tebo’s in Brooklyn, is to have an entirely new refrigeration and 
air-conditioning plant installed. Similar alterations will be made 
in Vema, G. Unger Vetlesen’s big three-sticker, before she goes into 
commission again. 

+ + + 


Two new Star boats are under construction at Peterson’s in 
Port Washington. One is for a Sea Cliff yachtsman new to the Star 
Class and the other is for the Pirie brothers of Chicago, who repre- 
sented their fleet in the last international championship regatta 
at San Francisco. 

se & > 


The new state waterway in Great South Bay paralleling the 
Jones Beach parkway development is interesting yachtsmen of 
that section no end. The Unqua Corinthian Yacht Club, of 
Amityville, has obtained a 25-year lease on town property front- 
ing the channel and intends to develop it into a sub-station for 
members desirous of availing themselves of the ocean bathing and 
fishing adjacent to the state project. It is considered likely that 
the Babylon Yacht Club will take similar steps. The Babylonians 
have their collective eye on a spot just to the westward of Fire 
Island Inlet. 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


HE proposed Transatlantic trek to Norway next summer by 
the Cruising Club of America has stirred up considerable in- 
terest in Boston blue water circles despite the dull December 
days. Frostbite sailors are still holding frostbitten main sheets in 
the Charles River Basin but they are looking ahead to bigger 
boats and longer races. Among the possible Norway race con- 
tenders are Dudley Wolfe’s noted Bermuda flyer, the cutter 
Highland Light; Neil Rice’s schooner Falcon II; Joseph H. 
Plumb’s ketch Nam Sang, which is now undergoing rig changes 
designed by Belknap and Paine; Donald Starr's schooner Pilgrim 
and Russell Leonard's two-sticker Kelpie. 
++ + 
When Willis Reid, veteran Winthrop boatbuilder, returns from 
his first vacation, a cruise to the West Indies and the Spanish 
Main, he will start laying the keel of a 38-foot Marconi ketch from 
the designs of 8. S. Crocker for a Bay State yachtsman. 
= + + 
At Britt Brothers yard, West Lynn, the 62-foot over all aux- 


iliary schooner building for ex-Commodore James Dean of the 
Cohasset Yacht Club, from the board of 8. 8. Crocker, is nearing 
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THE DASH OF A RUNABOUT... 
THE COMFORTS OF A CRUISER 


As its name implies, the Q.C.f 30-foot Cruiser- 


Runabout is a complete fusion of the functions 





of these two types of boat. With a steady speed 


of better than 20 miles an hour, it makes a 


co 





rr > i " 


” oer CCM reg leg 
Q_LC . } yw’ ~. 


swift transport or play boat. With complete 
sleeping and living accommodations, it is a 
thoroughly practicable cruiser. For the man 
(or woman) living on the shore and wishing 


a swift, comfortable means of personal trans- 





port. For a yacht tender of the finest type. Or, 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY for any one of a wide variety of uses it is about 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y.* TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 . 
, Sales and Service Station: Foot of Fordham PI., City Island, N.Y. Phone City Island 8-1250 the most satisfactory boat a man can own. 











Not a penny’s increase. Your as- 
surance of real values for 1935 in 


NO every Universal model. 
INCREASE ° 


IN PRICES Three new models in the famous Util- 


ity Four (20 H.P. Plus) Series: A 
Reduction Gear Model, a magneto ig- 
nition model, and a model with oppo- 
site rotation for twin installations. 
Prices as low as $245. 






Three new models in the Super Four 
(40 H.P. Plus) Series: A eduction 
NE W Gear Model (either with electric starter 

or magneto ignition), a direct drive 

MODELS model with magneto ignition, and a 
Double Ignition Model. Prices from 


$370 to $540. 
e 


A brand new series of Universal fuel oil engines in 
two, four, and six-cylinder models will be on display 
at the Show — among them a four cylinder, 20 
horsepower, fuel oil engine, weighing only 430 
pounds complete with built-in reversing gear and 








: F R FUL L electric starter at a price of only $394. 
See the 1935 Evinrude-Elfo line at O e 

the Motor Boat Show ... Watch INFORMATION UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
# for February Announcements! SEE US = sat | mnarym ng ete 


AT THE SHOW 


Universal 


Ritibm FW a8. 6 3 
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... or write for 
specifications 














































































HYDE 
| made ‘em when... 


When bow sprits roofed the water 
streets of every coastal city, Hyde 
was making efficient propellers... 
more efficient, in fact, than the 
power plants that drove them. 
Hyde has kept abreast with every 
new development in hull and en- 
gine design and has made a wheel 
to satisfy it. Hyde has seen new- 
comers appear and disappear. But 
Hyde has endured because its prod- 
uct is based upon long sound 
marine experience. Use a Hyde and 
gain the benefits of that experience. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
Bath, Maine 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet ‘‘Propeller Efficiency”’. 
It will tell why Hyde Propellers often increase the 
speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





he nage ge me 


Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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completion. The deck is laid, the interior partitions in and a 100 
hp. Lathrop engine installed. At the same yard, the keel is down 
for a 39-foot over all auxiliary ketch for Alfred L. Loomis, whose 
schooner Volante has taken part in many cruising races in the past 
few years. 

+ + + 


A big season looms ahead for the Universal Q Class at Marble- 
head. Charles Francis Adams is expected to go after the 25-rater 
laurels with the return of the Bat. The Bat will undergo a few sai! 
and rigging changes at Lawley’s yard, which suggests that the 
famous America’s Cup skipper will devote his attention to Class 
Q next summer. E. W. Preston’s double-ender Spindle, ex- 
Nor’ easter V, will have a new fore triangle plan and is expected to 
foot better in a seaway. 

+ + + 


With a fleet of eight to ten modern 30-Square-Metres sailing 
out of Marblehead this summer, the narrow-rigged importations 
from the Baltic will play an important part in the racing scene. 
Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s, champion Starling and Judge Jesse P. Mor- 
ton’s Bacchant, the former Swedish international titlist, are being 
rigged with jumper struts to prevent the headstay interfering 
with parachute spinnaker setting. The recent meeting of the 
Thirty-Square-Metre Association has limited the size of the 
parachute spinnaker in the current move to stop a sail buying 
orgy. Belknap and Paine are working on the design of a new 
“Thirty ’’ which is expected to be the last word in the class. 


++ + 


An encouraging indication of better times is noted in the fact 
that Belknap and Paine, designers and yacht brokers, have moved 
from 11 Beacon Street to larger quarters at the Unity Building, 
185 Devonshire St. 


—  € 


The new 2244-foot Marconi knockabout, one-design Stone 
Horse Class, is going over the dozen mark at Harwichport. An- 
other Stone Horse boat is under construction at the Lee Ship- 
building Corporation from the board of Designer 8. 8. Crocker. 


+ + + 


Hathor III, the new 62-foot over all motor ketch designed by 
Belknap and Paine for ex-Commodore Sydney A. Beggs of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club, is well along at Hodgdon Brothers, East 
Boothbay. The main engines and generator are being supplied by 
the Walter H. Moreton Corporation of Boston. 


+ + + 


Work is well under way at Lawley’s preparing the Class J sloop 
Yankee for her expected invasion of British waters next summer. 
Frank C. Paine has completed plans for the new interior and the 
yacht is headed for a busy year under her new owner, Gerard B. 
Lambert, owner of Vanitie and Atlantic. 


+ + + 


The fourteenth annual banquet of the Massachusetts Bay 
Yacht Clubs Association at the South Boston Yacht Club quar- 
ters brought out a record gathering of more than 300 representa- 
tives of the 34 yacht clubs around the Bay. The enthusiastic 
winter conclave was presided over by Commodore Robert 
Schuerch and a list of prominent speakers held forth. It augured 
well for the 1935 season and bore out the fact that many owners of 
small class racing boats have changed their minds about selling 
since last fall. William Wells, of the South Boston Yacht Club, 
owner of the champion Indian Class dory Peggy, was given a 
framed picture of the famous Bermuda bowl, which is now 4 
perpetual trophy of the Association. 


e }:> 


“Science and Sailing Yachts’’ was the subject of an interesting 
lecture by Professor George Owen, noted yacht designer, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology recently. Professor Owen 
illustrated his points with models, materials and slides. Motion 
pictures of the America’s Cup races were shown. 
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Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


HE dinghies still hold forth and there is a new 10-foot dinghy 
designed by P. L. Rhodes and built by W. J. H. Dyer at the 
Anchorage as a new class. She is fast! The ‘‘B’s’’ will have to 
watch their step! Dyer beat all the “ A’s’’ one Sunday, sailing with 
an ‘‘A”’ sail, and came in second twice with Class B. One has 


been sold to H. Martyn (“‘Slim’’) Baker and he is taking her to 


the Bahamas to sail and use as a tender. 
Bill sold his Filalet to Herbert Barlow, who has changed her 


name to Dab Dab. Two new “A’’ boats are W. Allen Travers’ | 


Jolliginski and Charles Jencks’ Monenier. 


Dyer is also building a Newport ‘‘30,” similar in design to Dick | 


Aldrich’s Lady Jane and Warner Bellah’s Lancer. She, also, was 


designed by Rhodes and is a modern “day cruiser.”’ She is being | 


built for John E. Sangy and will be used on Narragansett Bay. 


The new boat has a speed of 20 miles an hour, is 29” 9’ over all, | 
7” 10’ beam and 2” 6’ draft. She has a large open cockpit aft and | 
sleeps four. This is the first of this type of which Bill hopes to 


build more later. 
A new boat to the Bay, which is at Saunders’ yard, in Wickford, 
is Coaster IJ, an auxiliary schooner, bought by C. Prescott Knight 


from Murray G. Peterson of Portland, Me. She resembles an old | 


type coasting schooner seldom seen these days. 
Albert Alder, in Warren, has been busy getting his shop and 


yard in shape and has three large sized boats under cover. He is | 
putting a new stem in Charles Johnson’s schooner Harlequin and | 
one in William Seymour’s Whistler. They are also being scraped | 


and painted for the coming spring. Alder is building a 15-foot 
boat, a new design with a modern marconi rig, under-rigged for 
safe sailing by children. 


At Herreshoff’s, in Bristol, one may find different parts of | 


Commodore Rockwell’s boat. The deck is in one shed, the masts in 


another, and her centerboard in another. The boat herself is | 


almost planked. 

Also at Herreshoff’s is a 35-foot owner’s tender for a large 
steam yacht. She has a Chrysler Ace motor and is to be delivered 
in March. 


One has heard of regattas on the sound, on the bay, on the lake, | 


but have you ever heard of a regatta on a pond? Well, two dinghy 
enthusiasts, ‘‘Marty’”’ Keeler and Paul Whitin, who hail from 
Whitinsville, Mass., and race every Sunday in Bristol Harbor, 
invited the Narragansett Bay dinghy racers to a regatta on 
Meadow Pond in Whitinsville over a week-end. What fun! Sat- 
urday, it poured cats and dogs; a few ventured out, but not for 


long. Sunday, everyone was there. The only flaw was that every | 


owner wanted a heavy crew as there was a strong nor’wester. 


Things happen on a pond that couldn’t happen on a bay — three | 


boats snapped shrouds and more than one caught her masthead in 


tree branches along the shore. There were 17 boats racing, nine in | 
Class B, seven in Class A and one new 10-footer. Jack Wood’s | 
Fiying Trapeze won in Class B and Arnold Hoffman’s Padded Cell | 
in Class A. The hospitality shown at Whitinsville could not be | 


surpassed anywhere! 
In conjunction with this dinghy racing on Narragansett Bay, 


may we extend a cordial invitation to Lee Scuppers to participate | 


each and every Sunday and thus prove to him that here at least 
the ‘‘genus dinkus”’ is not softening up! 


BUZZARD’S BAY 


William H. Hand, Jr. in Fairhaven, has designed a 40-foot 
motor boat for George Faver of Finland. She is a V-bottom boat 
and is being built in Finland. Hand has also designed a 37-foot 


motor boat for C. A. Henricks of Australia. She has a Scripps 


motor and is being built out there. 
Tamarack was sold by Henry Riley to E. B. Robison of Harts- 
dale, New York. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 

















YOUR VISIT TO THE 


Motor Boat SHOW 


IS NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT 


A VISIT TO THE LARGEST 


PERMANENT Boat SHow 
IN NEW YORK 


b 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
SHOWING OF 


MATTHEWS AND RICHARDSON 
CRUISERS 


IN THE COUNTRY 


KERMATH ENGINES 


SEE IT ALL WHILE 
HERE FOR THE 
MOTOR BOAT. SHOW 
on Display at 


Bruns, Kimpatt & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 15TH STREET 


New YORK CITY 


OPEN FROM 10:30 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
OTHER HOURS BY APPOINTMENT 
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Come tor assan 


Delightful days you'll 
always remember 


For years to come you will say to 
her, “Do you remember?” And with 
brightened eyes she will say, “Will 
you ever forget?” 


Will you ever forget those spar- 
kling beaches, the glorious sea, the 
diving boys, the laughing girls, and 
how you never tired of watching the 
natives at the markets? Or ever for- 
get the miracle sunsets, the lofty 
palms, the romantic nights, and 
minstrels crooning to guitars? Will 
you ever forget the sailing, golfing, 
and riding along those scenic trails? 
And, oh! the casino and the dancing! 
We were getting dull — passé — be- 
fore we sailed for Nassau. 


Remember the lakes at night, 
phosphorescent? The sea-bottom 
gardens, the boat trip to Grand 
Bahama, all those flamingoes? Those 
quaint streets, tinted houses, old- 
world shops, walled gardens and 
ancient fortresses? 


You can fill up with these and 
hundreds of other exhilarating mem- 
ories. Come to Nassau—taste the 
fruits, smell the fragrance, swim in 
transparent seas, gaze at tropical col- 
ors, inhale the ozone from the ocean, 
devour the food, sleep like a log and 
—become light-hearted! Hotel lux- 
ury at moderate rates, or your,own 
cottage and garden by the month. 


Come on a great ocean liner; sail or 
fly from NewYork,Boston, or Miami. 
See your tourist agent, or write 


Nassau Bahamas Information Bureau 
330 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ty 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


* NASSAU BAHAMAS 





At Peirce & Kilburn’s, they have been busy fitting out yachts 
for southern waters, besides storing away and making room for 
all the late comers. The big steel schooner Savarona, sold through 
the office of John Alden to James Ottley of Locust Valley, L. I., 
is being fitted out for an extensive winter cruise in the tropics. 

Three other boats that are being fitted for southern waters are: 
Tropic Bird, a schooner, owned by Reyburn Watres of Scranton, 
Pa., and Nantucket; Trouper, designed by William H. Hand and 
owned by W. Burke Harmon of New York, and Mystic, a 
55-foot Consolidated express cruiser formerly called Vaquero, 
recently purchased by Joseph M. Cudahy. 


+ + + 


At Kelly’s, in Fairhaven, they are busy reconstructing and 
extending the yard. They have purchased several acres of land and 
are putting in a most up-to-date railway with switches leading to 
individual sheds, of which there are a great number besides all 
the out-door storage space. Also at this yard there has been 
started a new office, called a Yard Sales Office, the primary pur- 
pose of which is to take care of the boats for sale which are stored 
in this yard. This end of the yard service is taken care of by W. B. 
Harris, who designed, among others, Amberjack and Musketeer. 


+++ 


At Furnans Yacht Agency, in Fairhaven, they have designed 
the following: a 30-foot sloop, to be built by Pat O’Connell in 
Taunton, which will be 30 feet over all, 23 feet on the water line, 
8 feet 2 inches beam and 4 feet 6 inches draft; also a 45-foot power 
boat with two Diesel Motors. 

Through this office the following transactions have occurred. 

Stanley Clark of New York, of ‘‘S”’ boat fame, who formerly 
owned Crumpet, a 30-foot power boat, and who sailed the Ten- 
Metre Sea Lass during the past summer, has repurchased Crumpet. 

Charles F. Vaughan has sold his 52-foot auxiliary ketch Hallee, 
designed by Gordon Munro, to David King of New York. 

John Lancaster, of New Bedford, has sold Carolyn, a power 
cruiser, to Edward Guild of Brookline. 

The 28-foot motor sailer Venture, designed by Furnans, has 
been sold to Alden W. Smith of New York. 

Hugh Matheson, who is well known in the world of yachting 
and who ownes A zara, has purchased two dinghies, built by Casey, 
for his two boys to race in Florida. 

The sloop Porgy has been sold to Stokes White of Bridgeport. 

The 46-foot Matthews cruiser Markay has been sold to Com- 
modore Hosea D. White of the Savin Hill Yacht Club, Dorchester. 

The 68-foot Lawley cruiser Argonaut has been sold to Com- 
modore Everett P. Read of the New Bedford Yacht Club. 


++ + 


At Casey’s Yard in Fairhaven the 45-foot yawl Mistral, de- 
signed by Hand and owned by Mrs. Ress, of Nonquit, is being 
entirely refitted with a new cabin, a new deck and practically 
everything except her hull. 

Also building is a 50-foot auxiliary centerboard ketch, designed 
by John G. Alden for E. M. Farnsworth, Jr., of Brookline and 
Duxbury, Mass. She is 50 feet 534 inches over all, 36 feet 4 inches 
on the water, 13 feet 3 inches beam, and 5 feet 21% inches draft. 
She will have about 1,216 square feet sail area, and is to be fitted 
with a Chrysler Ace Motor. 

Casey is also building a 29-foot sloop for A. C. Bedford of New 
York, designed by Cox & Stevens. 

Fred Harwick, of Taunton, is having built a 40-foot ketch from 
Casey’s own design. 

Also in this yard is being built for Stephen Owen of Boston a 
36-foot auxiliary centerboard ketch, designed by John Alden. 

The Balkis, designed by Sparkman & Stephens, belonging to 
Calvin Tompkins of New York, is having extensive modifications 
made in her rigging. 

The yard has a new marine railway capable of hauling boats up 
to 1,000 tons. 





YACHTING 


MARBLEHEAD 
ANTI-FOULING 


GREEN 
BOTTOM PAINT 


It is a Powerful Preven- 
tive of Marine Growth, 
Barnacles and Borers. Has 
no equal in warm and trop- 
ical waters as a protection 


against destructive Teredos. 


Emerald—Light Green 
Cream White 


A Hard Finish Racing Green 
by Special Order 


John G. Alden — I have used your 
Marblehead Anti-Fouling Green 
Bottom Paint on my own schoon- 
ers, Malabar I to X, and on my 
bettergrade yachts. It is most satis- 
factory both from a racing and 
cruising standpoint. 


Belknap & Paine — We have speci- 
fied Marblehead Green Bottom 
Paint for all wooden yachts from 
our design for a number of years 
past, to our entire satisfaction. 


Burgess & Donaldson (Boyd Don- 
aldson, Prop.) —Invaluable for 
racing and cruising. 


Cox & Stevens — Used largely on 
vessels with which we have been 
connected, and has always given 
complete satisfaction. 


Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% 
perfect as possible. 


Stearns-McKay Mfg. Co. 


Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 
Fee 
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West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


IGNS were hopeful in mid-December that California’s ninth 

annual mid-winter regatta, to be held at San Pedro February 

20th to 24th, might extend to a 10-day program, through partici- 
pation by three Eastern Six-Metre sloops. 

If this invasion develops, the regular series program would be 
followed by five days of team racing between the trio of visitors 
and three South Coast ‘‘Sixes.’”’ The Eastern boats hoped for are 
Paul Shields’ Challenge and two other New York boats, according 
to Alfred Rogers and William A. Bartholomae, Jr., who have been 
toiling manfully for the Civic Regatta Association to import 
Atlantic competition for Los Angeles’ nine Six-Metres. Visiting 
yachts would be provided free transportation to San Pedro, with 
haul-outs, rigging and storage also gratis. 

The regular five-day program for the regatta provides five 
days of racing for ‘‘Sixes,” ‘‘ Eights,” “R,”’ Star, and Common 
Sense Classes, a three-day series for Skimmer scows, a week-end 
series for all cruising classes and the two days’ racing for half a 
dozen classes of ‘small fry’’ over the protected course off Cabrillo 
Beach. 


+ + + 


Philip K. Wrigley has presented to the Los Angeles Yacht 
Club a beautiful new perpetual trophy for annual Labor Day 
week-end competition off Catalina Island by the Six-Metre Class. 

The huge bowl, with a base of native Catalina white marble, 
has been named the Santa Catalina Island Trophy. The probable 
course for the new annual will be the 14-mile windward and lee- 
ward route from Isthmus Cove to West End and return. 


+ + + 


Emmeline, the new 55-foot schooner for Edward Carpentier, 


of Santa Barbara, was delivered by the Newport yards of the | 


South Coast Boat Building Company not so long ago, simultane- 
ously with 8. J. Dickey’s 50-foot ketch Wayfarer. Both boats are 
from designs by the Walton Hubbard, Jr., Co., Los Angeles. 


Emmeline’s first offshore jaunt will be an extended cruise in | 


Southeastern Alaskan waters next spring. 


+ + 


The 45-foot staysail schooner La Volpe, with her new 18-year- 
old owner-navigator, William Remington, and three companions, 
is scheduled to sail from San Pedro in late December on what is 
planned as the first eastward circuit of the globe by a small boat. 

She will visit Mexican and Central American ports, on the way 
to the Canal and then sail north through the West Indies to reach 
New York. La Volpe, which has raced successfully in South Coast 
cruising events during the past seven years, will fly the burgee of 
the California Yacht Club. 

Mr. Remington plans to cruise eastward via the Cape Verde 
Islands, around the Cape of Good Hope, across the Indian Ocean 
and home to California in the summer of 1937 via the East Indies, 
Polynesia and Hawaii. His crew will include Holt Bradford, well- 
known Portland, Oregon, yachtsman; Paul Chester, of London; 
and Berlyn Brookman, of Riverside, California. 


+ + + 


The Southern California power squadron has just gained an 
important addition with the arrival from New London of the 
147-foot twin screw Diesel cruiser Caronia, recently purchased by 
George Machris, Los Angeles oil operator. 

Built at Bay City, Michigan, in 1927, as Comoco, Caronia had 
carried the colors of James E. Whitin, of Boston. 


+ + + 


William E. Candy has sold his 43-foot Alden ketch Burrapeg, 
first in her class in last season’s Honolulu Race, to Karl Dahlberg, 
of the California Yacht Club. His new and growing interest in 


Six-Metre racing is said to have prompted his sale of the fast little | 


cruiser. 
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Scotch Whisky 
Fads may come and fashions go, but 


Black & White is constant—a trusted, 
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To SEA-SEASONED Quality 
add Modern Design ve oeee 


and you get the W-C Line of Marine Fittings. 
Every item is made to withstand more weather 
than it will ever have to face, Dependable, yet 
cost no more. 

The largest selection of Modern Marine Items 
is to be found in the new W-C catalog which 
comes to you for 25c to cover mailing charges. 


Fig. 1500 
No. 1 “Regular” Seaclo Yacht Closet 


With Mahogany Seat and Cover. Has large 
snow-white china bowl—large capacity flushing 
pump—hand operated supply valve. All metal 
parts in Plain Bronze Finish. Price $32.00 each. 


Fig. 5253 
‘Sea-more” Inside Type Port Lights 


““Sea-more” design assures boatmen of the 
maximum amount of light and full vision. 
Glass is the same diameter as Spigot or Tube. 
Always insist on W-C Screens. Special design 
makes them instantly removable, or they can 
be permanently installed, for they in no way 
interfere with opening or closing of sash. Prac- 
tically no reduction in air or vision. Priced 
from $4.50 up. 


Fig. 5397-A, Basin or Lavatory Pump 


Flap leather valve holds the priming. Special 
type Poppet Valve and fitted Cup Leather on 
Piston give more water with less work. Cast 
metal, one-piece Handle Lever. All polished 
bronze. Ready for installation. Priced from 
$10.50 up. 


Write for name of your nearest dealer 


Wircox, Critrenpen 
& COMPANY, INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 











YACHTING 


Temple Ashbrook, owner of the Eight-Metre cruiser Commander, 
is the new Skipper of the Forty-five-Foot Sailing Association of 
Southern California, succeeding E. E. (“Ned’’) Manning in 
early December. Ned was automatically, and honorably, retired 
to the post of ‘ Barnacle.” 

The ‘“Forty-fives,” which heretofore have included all South 
Coast cruising windjammers within the 45-foot limit for week-end 
racing, have just removed size restrictions and will permit any 
sailing yacht, regardless of size or rig, in its handicap races for 
1935. 

The “‘ Forty-fives’”’ big event next season will be the first annual 
race for the new Candy Cup, offered by W. E. Candy as a per- 
petual trophy for a 200-mile ocean race from San Pedro and 
return, rounding Santa Barbara, San Clemente and Santa Cata- 
lina Islands, which, incidentally, will be the longest annual fixture 
on the South Coast sailing calendar. 


+ * 6 


New commodore of the Santa Barbara Yacht Club is Charles 
Deere Wiman, owner of the Pacific Coast champion Class M 
sloop Patolita, ex-Simba. He succeeds Elmer Awl. Dr. Niels 
Martin, owner of the Star sloop Phar-Lap, is vice commodore and 
J. J. Mitchell, formerly co-owner with Commodore Wiman of the 
20-raters Alert III, Alert IV and the yawl Wimitch, is rear 
commodore. 

> #. 


Donald Crisp has bought from Robert B. Honeyman, Jr., the 
94-foot Crowninshield ketch Zahma. 


. 6s 


A pair of venturesome University of Washington juniors, 
Dwight Long and Jack Lowry, of Seattle, sailed from San Pedro in 
November in the 32-foot ketch Jdle Hour, bent on a westward 
circuit of the globe in four years. 

Their route leads via Hawaii, Christmas and Fanning Islands, 
Polynesia and the East Indies. Idle Hour, a husky Alaskan cruiser, 
carries stores for a year and water for six months. 


Star Dust 
By CHARLES E. LUCKE, JR. 


EW fleets of Stars are spreading so rapidly this year that 
Europe will soon have as many racing as there are in this 
country. Thus far this year charters have been granted to flotillas at 
Naples, and to the Royal Naval Academy, while in Africa two new 
active racing groups growing in numbers are at Algiers and Bone, 
on the North Coast. The new Naples fleet did a real job to win the 
European Championship recently against twelve of the best on 
the Continent. 
a a 


The Italian Navy is taking a tip from Annapolis and going it a 
good deal better. Stars have long been in use at the Naval Acad- 
emy, at the Pensacola Naval Training Station and at the Naval 
Base at Guam, but that’s as far as the American fighting squadron 
has gone. Word now is received from Italy that Mussolini himself 
has given orders that each Italian battleship is to carry a Star on 
board for use by the officers when in the various ports on the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere where Stars are raced regularly. 


a = 


There comes news from Enrique Conill, Vice-President of the 
Star Class, that fleets are being organized now in Holland, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Roumania, Dalmatia and Tangiers. The Olympics, 
to be held at Kiel in 1936, are supplying the incentive toward this 
further expansion of the little Gardner sloops abroad. 
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England, which has long had but one fleet, the Solent, with 
boats at the Island Sailing Club, and which has sent Colin Ratsey 
to race in the Internationals here on numerous occasions, is to 
have another fleet of Stars. The new group is to be at Burnham on 
Crouch in Essex. France is not to be outdone either, for a new fleet 
there is getting under way at Dives, the historic spot where Wil- 
liam the Conqueror started for England. 


-?¢ = @ 


Australia has not had a fleet of Stars in a long time. Back in 
1923, New South Wales was represented in the Internationals at 
Port Washington but since then the racing has died. Now it is 
being revived ‘“‘Down Under” as a charter has been granted to a 
group of yachtsmen at Melbourne who expect to race with the 
Hawaiian Star skippers this winter. 


. Se + 


The new Bermuda fleet is well under way and making active 
plans for the Spring Star Class Championship to be held there 
April 10th to 16th. This event, held last year for the first time at 
Nassau, will alternate between Bermuda and Nassau. The Furness 
Line, it is reported, will transport Stars to Hamilton for this series 
free of charge. 





Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE Class Q sloop Hope, after going east, is returning to Lake | 
Michigan, having been bought by Herman Kernstedt of the | 
South Shore Yacht Club of Milwaukee. This is good news, as it | 
points to a continued keen interest in racing there, especially as | 
it will give the Milwaukee crowd another topnotch contender in | Wiis Win AT NATIONAL 


the Mackinac Race. | ee 6D > Ver MOTOR BOAT 
John Chandler, of the Milwaukee Yacht Club, has purchased Ba am € () eSHOW e 
the Class R boat, Pam, formerly Rainbow, and will race her in | ice = Space No 62 
that growing class. In this connection, it is interesting to note that tut SEE TESTS 
Class R, which seemingly has been abandoned on the East Coast, ‘ com Of Time and Tide 
has become more popular than ever on the Lakes. There are prob- | ma * Weather end 


ably more “‘R’s’’ out here than ever before, with fleets at every | nese oe Wear! 
port of yachting. And this despite the fact that no new boats of | oe 
this class have been built since 1929. They have proved an ideal | 
type for the weather and conditions prevailing on the Lakes and | 
we may confidently expect to have new boats built to this class. 


+ + + | 





Rumors have come from Lake Ontario that they plan to push | 
the Six-Metres, and that some of the intersectional races now CLEAR 
sailed by Eight-Metres and ‘‘R’s”’ will be sailed by the “‘Sixes.”’ 


What effect this will have on the interlake competition is a matter MARINE COATING SUP REME 


of conjecture, but the ‘‘Sixes”’ have not been, in the past, popular 


on Lake Michigan, and it is doubtful that this opinion will change. Where the Need is Great! 
salt oa In over twenty years, the greatest 
There is considerable interest being shown by several Chicago | forward step. 


yachtsmen in a proposed class of small cruising cutters. A design 
showing a smart little ship 38 feet over all is favored as giving SPAROX- The perfect Brushing Finish for 


good cruising accommodation. 
a | after three 


Marine Brightwork! Not "just another 
years‘ test 
Joyant, famous Class P boat, has been bought by O. L. Cook of | coverage.... Varnish!” 
the Columbia Yacht Club. He is having her thoroughly recon- | 
ditioned and plans to participate actively in racing. He is eyeing | ANNOUNCED BY... 


the Mackinac Race especially. While Joyant has never won this 


classic, she undoubtedly was the fastest yacht in the Universal | 

division, but was a victim of bad breaks. | THE STANLEY CHEMICAL CO. 
With this yacht and the return of Hope, the Universal division | EAST BERLIN ‘ CONNECTICUT 

of the Mackinac Race this year promises to have the greatest NEW YORK OFFICE e 100 LAFAYETTE ST 


number of contenders since the fleet was divided. It is sincerely Associated with ¢] THI WORKS, World's, Largest Makers of 
hoped that Dorello and Vagabond, of Milwaukee, will once more rpenters’ 1 nd Build 
be starters. 
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The game’s worth the playing... 
and the boat is part of the game! 


Keep her smart, throughout the South- 
ern Season, for your own pride — for 
her own protection. Use SMITH’S 
*“*CUP-DEFENDER” FINISHES to 
safeguard gleaming topsides and trim 
decks against hot Southern sun — to 
protect sleek bottoms against the pro- 
fuse marine growths of warm Southern 
waters. 

Your local yacht yard or dealer can 
supply you with a full line of SMITH’S 
“CUB. EFENDER” FINISHES — 
for every paint requirement aboard. 


EDWARD SMITH @& Co. 


Manufacturers of Superfine Marine Paints 
and Varnishes Since 1827 
Long Island City New York 


SMU Et 


“CUP-DEFENDER’” 
FINISHES 
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TARE 
MAKES YOU FEEL AS 
GOOD AS IT TASTES! 












Join the mil. 
extract lions of men and 
or meat women all over 
ANO PLANT the world who 
drink this famous beef beverage 
regularly. Contains the goodness of 
prime beef, highly concentrated. 
You'll love its delicious beef flavor 
—and you'll be amazed to feel how 
quickly hot Bovril warms and cheers 
when you’re chilled, tired, depressed. 
Easily made—a teaspoonful in a cup 
of boiling water. 


TRY IT! 


Try a cup at your favorite fountain: 
Buy a jar at your grocery or drug store. 
If not available, use this coupon: 







Wm. S. Scull Co., Dept. Y-2 
Front and Federal Sts., Camden, N. J. 


IT want to try a '%4 Ib. jar of Bovril. 
I enclose $1 [ Send C. 0. D.O 


Name 





Address 
Name and address of store where I'd like to 
buy Bovril: dopo 























“Vanitie’”’ Comes to the End of the Trail 


the proviso that she be a con- 
tender for defense honors. George 
Nichols was put in charge of her, 
and he was assisted by an after- 
guard made up of C. Sherman 
Hoyt, W. Starling Burgess, and 
Charles J. Nourse. 

To improve her speed, Burgess 
was commissioned to make cer- 
tain changes. Weight was saved 
by removing her pine deck and 
substituting one of thin plywood 
covered with canvas and by cut- 
ting away her bulwarks except 
for a small section at the bow. 
This change gave the appearance 
of reduced freeboard and en- 
hanced her beauty by giving her 
a long rakish look. 

Inside lead was added to com- 
pensate for the weight saved and 
she was rerigged with a bowsprit 
two feet shorter and a main 
boom cut off the same amount. 
Her mast was lengthened two 
feet and her topmast six, thus 
giving her a higher and narrower 
sail plan. The changes undoubt- 
edly improved her, but she was 
able to gain only four victories in 
twelve trial races, so Resolute 
defended the Cup. 

Probably the controversy will 
always go on as to which of these 
craft was faster. The measure- 
ment rule always handicapped 
Vanitie against Resolute because 
of her larger hull and sail area, 
but her designer knowingly took 
that chance. Certain it is that 
Resolute’s record in the first 
three seasons more than justified 
her choice in 1920. In later years, 
Vanitie had as pronounced an 
advantage, but one must take 
into consideration the human 
equations of helmsmanship and 
organization in any estimate of 
the relative merits of the yachts. 

For five more seasons Vanitie 
lay at City Island until, in 1925, 
she was bought by Robert E. 
Tod under an agreement with E. 
Walter Clark who acquired Reso- 
lute at the same time. The pre- 
vious season, John 8. Lawrence’s 
new schooner A dvance had intro- 
duced the staysail schooner rig 
and both boats were given this 
sail plan. A pine deck was laid 
and living quarters were fitted to 
Vanitie for the first time. Thus 
began the second phase of her 
career. 

Mr. Tod never raced the boat 
and sold her in 1926 to Harry 
Payne Whitney. During the 
next two years she was managed 
and sailed by the late Robert 
Emmons, and it is at this time 
that Charles Francis Adams first 
became associated with her as an 
occasional skipper. Commodore 
Nichols was also frequently at 
her helm. 

After one year with Captain 
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Adolph Nelson as sailing master, 
Vanitie acquired in 1927 the 
most famous of her professionals 
when the famous ‘Cocoanut 
John” Christensen, about whom 
some rare stories are told, took 
charge. He has been with Vanitie 
every year since, except 1930, 
when he was master of Weetamoe. 
Nobody has a greater affection 
for the old boat and it will be 
hard to associate him with any 
other craft. 

In the forty-six contests she 
sailed as a staysail schooner, 
Vanitie had nearly as decided an 
edge over Resolute as the former 
Cup defender maintained in the 
previous period as a gaff-rigged 
sloop. She has won twenty-six 
times and scored fifteen seconds 
against the big schooner fleet, 
incidentally winning the King’s 
Cup in 1926 and the Astor Cups 
in 1927 and 1928. 

Following the death of Bob 
Emmons in 1928, Vanitie was 
placed in charge of Commodore 
Nichols and during this last sea- 
son under the Whitney colors, 
the owner and his wife sailed in 
her often. At the end of the 
year, on the suggestion of E. 
Walter Clark, it was decided to 
rerig the Resolute and Vanitie as 
jib-headed racing sloops of Class 
J. Illness, however, forced Mr. 
Whitney to sell Vanitie before 
she reappeared as a single- 
sticker, so she passed to the 
hands of Gerard B. Lambert. 

Under his ownership Vanitie 
prospered as never before, de- 
spite the fact that from 1930 on 
she was forced to meet newer and 
more modern racing craft. Her 
record under the green and yel- 
low striped private signal of 
Lambert:is recent enough to re- 
quire little recounting. In 109 
starts, the veteran sloop won 42 
races and finished second 46 
times, bringing her all time 
record to 81 firsts, 93 seconds, 
and 11 thirds in 203 races. Dur- 
ing this 1929-34 period, she 
annexed the King’s Cup twice 
more, in 1929 and 1933. Of the 
important trophies of American 
yachting, the Eastern Yacht 
Club’s Puritan Cup is about the 
only one which has eluded the 
Gardner sloop since she became 
eligible for regular racing in 
1926. 

In the six years of “Gerry” 
Lambert’s possession of Vanitie, 
she has been sailed by three men. 
During 1929, Mr. Adams had her 
wheel in the great majority of 
her races, and he sailed her to a 
lesser degree in 1931, 1932, and 
1933. Commodore Nichols has 
been frequently at the helm. 
When he first purchased her, 
Commodore Lambert was some- 
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thing of a novice as a helmsman, 
but with the passing of seasons 
he sailed the boat more and 
more often, until last summer he 
was at the wheel in all but one of 
her contests, and he is now highly 
regarded as a big boat skipper. 

Over twelve years of racing 
the story of Vanitie is largely the 
tale of competition against Reso- 
lute, although since 1930 Weeta- 
moe has been a factor. The three 
phases of the rivalry show the 
following score for the nine-year 
duel: as cup contenders, Vanitie, 
13 wins, Resolute, 32; as schoon- 
ers, Vanitie, 26, Resolute, 13; and 
as jib-headed cutters, Vanitie, 
22, Resolute, 6. Totaled, that 
gives Vanitie 61 victories to 
Resolute’s 51, while Vanitie has 
scored 28 wins as against 49 in 
the Weetamoe contests, although 
her boat for boat record against 
the Prince craft is much better. 

In closing, a word should be 
said about the developments in 
yachting that were first tried on 
Vanitie. Some of the experiments 
in the shape of staysails for 
schooners were made on her in 
the years 1926-28, but it was not 
until the shift to her present rig 
that Vanitie began to play an im- 
portant réle. 

The 160-foot mast stepped in 
the veteran craft in 1928 was the 


largest single built-up wooden 
stick at the time, and in rigging 
the craft shrouds were fastened 
to the soft spruce spar by tangs 
instead of being looped around 
the mast according to previous 
usage. Her mainsail at this time 
was also the largest ever cut, 
and the same year she was given 
the first Genoa jib ever set on a 
large yacht. Her bowsprit was 
again cut down. 

In 1932, Vanitie was again re- 
rigged with a taller mast and in- 
creased sail area. This mast was 
noteworthy because of its pear 
or streamlined shape and the use 
of a minimum number of spread- 
ers. Her sail plan, which boosted 
her rating into Class I, was the 
first instance of the successful 
use of the double head rig on a 
big sloop, although Whirlwind 
had used the plan somewhat in 
1930. The same year the then 
18-year-old sloop broke out the 
first parachute spinnaker seen in 
the larger sloop classes. 

So much for the history of a 
grand yacht. Vanitie has reached 
the end of the trail. That her 
racing days are over seems cer- 
tain, now that Mr. Lambert has 
acquired Yankee, whose career so 
far strangely parallels Vanitie’s. 

Au revoir, not goodby, to 
Vanitie! 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 
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will not stand mainsail and jib 
even if the mainsail is well reefed, 
for all the drive is too far for- 
ward. This was of course an 
unusually hard wind, for it was 
October and the equinoctial gales 
were about; when we finally 
reached port we found eight 
large steamers sheltering there, 
some with boilers shaken loose, 
and all eight with one trouble or 
another.” Uffa referred to the 
Typhoon, which had a single 
head rig. I have little criticism of 
a ketch with double head rig, 
because in a hard chance when 
jib and jigger fail to give you 
what you want you can take 
them in, double-reef your main, 
and carry on as a cutter under 
staysail and mainsail. But sup- 
pose it breezes up still more and 
you can’t carry a mainsail or 
even a trysail— will a ketch’s 
staysail take her to windward, or 
can you heave to under it and 
forereach as you can under a 
cutter’s staysail or a schooner’s 
reefed foresail? 

The proper method of shorten- 
ing down in a rising wind (I now 
have schooners in mind) has been 
discussed for so many years that 
I was a bit surprised when a 
Bermuda Race entrant told me 
last summer that he had figured 
out a new scheme for finishing 


first in that classic event. Have a 
couple of men who are not sea- 
sick, he told me, stand by the 
foresail halliards as soon as it 
starts to breeze up. Lower the 
foresail as the rail dips under 
water, and then h’ist away as 
soon as the lee topside comes up 
a couple of strakes. Lower and 
h’ist away, and if your men are 
smart you'll cop the cup. The 
scheme is certainly novel. In 
Volante we tried another de- 
parture which seems to have 
more merit. After we had carried 
on for some hours under double- 
reefed main, fore, and jumbo, 
the wind eased off a bit. Rather 
than shake out a reef and incur 
the risk of losing time by tying 
it in if the wind took on again, we 
set the fisherman. The theory 
was that if the wind again 
strengthened we could lower the 
fisherman with no loss of dis- 
tance. As it worked out, the 
weather moderated still more 
and we kept the schooner moving 
by shaking out both reefs and 
setting the jib. However, the 
practice is a good one, and, ac- 
cording to Chas. Hall, who re- 
members everything, is paralleled 
aboard square-riggers when in a 
moderating gale top-gallantsails 
were commonly set over reefed 
topsails. 
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The Man in the Rigging 


(Continued from page 40) 


of the city, while the boy and his 
mother were sleeping only a few 
blocks away. The harbor light 
had gone well toward the fore 
rigging. 

That seemed to recall his pur- 
pose in coming on deck and, 
casting about, he unrove the 
lashings of the wrecked boat. 
With a coil in each hand, he 
made his way toward the main 
shrouds. But he was not spry 
enough to mount the rail before 
a boring torrent washed him aft 
again. Now he was wet, as ever 
he had been—and colder, it 
seemed. But he got up and 
managed to gain the sheerpole 
ere the next sea swept. under 
him. Slowly he climbed the rat- 
lines, hooking an instep at each 
foothold, as is the way with sea- 
men. Where the shrouds were 
still at shoulder width, he made 
fast a coil-end as high as he could 
reach and, passing the line under 
his armpits, looped it back and 
forth through the upper ratlines 
till he had fashioned a sort of 
sling in which he could hang com- 
fortably. Then he faced out- 
board and wound the remaining 
length around his middle, allow- 
ing some of the turns to come 
down over his legs so that should 
he lose consciousness he would 
not slip his footing and hang by 
his arms. The tail end was now 
secured in a tight hitch around 
the forward shroud, within easy 
reach against the time he might 
free himself. At last he drew on 
his mittens which he had been 
holding in his teeth. Of all his 
gear, they alone were dry. 

He was cold, terribly cold, 
and his teeth, having nothing to 
clamp upon, began to chatter. 
Already his feet were icy leaden 
lumps, so numb that he could no 
longer feel the ratlines in which 
they were anchored. He dared 
not stamp through fear of break- 
ing the footholds, but he knew 
they were still there, else he 
would be slumping in the bight 
that passed over his chest. Up 
here, in the untaut rigging, the 
motion of the schooner was in- 
tensified. He did not mind the 
rolling, that almost soothed him, 
but when she fetched back upon 
her chains there came a snap 
that flung him forward and then 
jerked him back viciously as she 
pitched to meet another sea. It 
kept his mind violently awake, 
as though the gale were applying 
its own third degree, while he 
could sense that his body was 
numbing upwards from his legs. 
In the brief lulls, between the 
onslaught of the seas, he took 
hurried note of the light, now 
slowly making its way along the 
roofs of the squatter shacks that 





dotted the made land. It became 
a sort of diversion to watch this 
cat-creeping of the light. 

In turn he grew aware of some- 
thing new. The rush of tumbling 
water that rumbled more and 
more insistently in his shoreward 
ear. Twisting half around, he 
saw that the rollers astern were 
breaking in a long line that 
stretched across the schooner’s 
drifting course. That could not 
be the beach, so soon, and the 
solid array of white was too even 
for the bar. He shouted to arouse 
those below. But of what use, in 
this gale? There was nothing he 
could do—nor they —‘for by 
the time he might free himself, 
the schooner would be hard upon 
it, whatever it was. His thoughts 
became strangely passive. Then 
he remembered the breakwater, 
it beat all how one’s mind went 
adrift up here, and now he could 
make out its low rampart lurking 
in the hollows of the rushing seas. 
The second she struck those 
menacing piles, the Anna would 
burst like a melon and he would 
be flung into the icy waters al- 
most as soon as the others. But 
they had been warm all this 
time, and now they were dead 
drunk; after the first gulping 
swallows they wouldn’t know 
much about it, or care. Nor 
would he. 

He became fascinated over the 
impending fate of the schooner. 
Her motion had grown suddenly 
easier, her anchors merely plow- 
ing futile furrows along the bot- 
tom. And now he could observe 
the breakwater more closely, a 
double row of flat-topped piles 
that rose from the frothy lips of 
the seas like the teeth of some 
gigantic marine monster lying 
almost under the schooner’s 
counter. Involuntarily he braced 
himself against the crash. Yet, 
strangely enough, it did not 
come. 

Her anchors must have let go 
entirely, coming home through 
the soft silt washed down from 
the city’s sewers. To be sure, old 
Doody might not reason it thus, 
he merely knew that her bow 
slewed off sickeningly and that 
she lay for a breath-taking mo- 
ment, almost broadside to the 
piling. She canted till he hung 
almost over their seething wash 
and then she rolled wildly to 
weather. No doubt there flashed 
before him the face of a white- 
haired little chap waiting ex- 
pectantly for him to cut into an 
equally white-tufted cocoanut 
cake. Whatever his thoughts, 
they must have turned suddenly 
hopeful, for just then a benevo- 
lent graybeard strode in from the 
lake and, lifting the schooner 
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high upon its oncurving shoulder, 
carried her safely to the haven 
beyond. Pitching a little, as 
though nodding her thankful- 
ness, she rode to her chains — 
all out — their anchors caught in 
the weather piles where now 
they held. For here came only 
the surges from the broken seas. 

For some time, perhaps, the 
cook did not fully realize what 
had happened. He knew only 
that the breakwater now lay 
ahead instead of astern, and that 
he wanted to sleep. Distantly it 
came to him that he was safe 
... they were all safe.... 
He must make an effort to get 
down out of the rigging and into 
the warm cabin. He tried to 
loosen the knot that held him 
fast. But he could not manage it 
with his mittens on. He pulled 
them off with his teeth and let 
them blow away in the gale. His 
bared fingers were stiff and 
dumbly numb and the knot 
was frozen tight. Squirming, he 
reached in back for his sheath 
knife, but it wasn’t there. Gus 


To the South Seas 


had forgotten to return it when 
they were casting off the cargo 
lashings. 

There was the boy’s knife, 
safe under his oilskin. But he 
couldn’t loosen the puckering 
string he had drawn so all-fired 
hard in a fare-ye-well knot before 
he had come on deck. So he tore 
at the slippery muslin, digging 


his ineffectual finger tips till at | 


last the nails broke through the 
flimsy worn material. It was 
tantalizing to worm his listless 
hand into the wet pocket, but he 
succeeded at last and had the 
knife in his grasp. Then it was 
another matter to get his closed 
fist out again. It came — but he 
could not seem to get his thumb 
nail into the groove at the back 
of the blade that worked so 
stiffly. He tried with his teeth, 
and they broke off like chalk. 
Then he didn’t seem to care very 
much. ... 

In the morning they found the 
deer-handled knife, its blade still 
closed, lying on the deck where 
it had fallen. 


in a 30-Foot Yawl 


(Continued from page 49) 


at 11 North Latitude and had 
journeyed nearly 200 miles south 
to greet us. 

The Island of Hawaii was 
sighted on the 16th day out of 
Hakawae, after a run of more 
than 2000 miles. The weather 
had been ideal and the trip 
glorious. In the last twenty-four 
hours of our approach to Hawaii, 
we had been caught in a strong 
westerly current, which set us 
about thirty miles west of our 
proper position as we closed with 
the land. 

The wind fell light and we had 
to beat against the current, 
which set us backward when the 
wind left us. We rounded Cape 
Kumakahi at night, passing close 
aboard. 

The wind freshened as we 
drew near the entrance to Hilo 
Bay. We had grown accustomed 
to the huge seas but as we ap- 
proached the mouth of the bay 
we had a chance to judge the 
size of the swells that roll up to 
crash against the lava rock coast- 
line. A Japanese sampan was 
heading into the bay at the same 
time as we. Due to the height 
of the swells we could not see 
her more than half the time. A 
sampan is not a slow boat under 
power, but the Peggy, with 
mainsail fully extended and run- 
ning dead before a 25-knot 
breeze, led the ‘‘Jap”’ into Hilo. 

We were met by the harbor- 
master in a trim little power 
boat. He had seen us round the 
point, and thoughtfully met us 
in time to give us a favorable 


anchorage. In no time a flock of 
fast outboard boats was circling 
about us. There wasn’t a sin- 
gle yacht in Hilo harbor, how- 
ever. The harbormaster’s boat 
returned for the port doctor, 
who, with the editor of the 
Hilo Herald-Tribune came aboard 
the Peggy. After pratique was 
granted, we all went ashore in 
the government launch. 

The steamer Caliwaii arrived 
in Hilo on the second day of our 
visit and when she left for 
Honolulu and California, a couple 
of days later, my good mate, 
Swain, was among her passen- 
gers. 

At 11:30 a.m., September 9th, 
the Peggy stood out of Hilo Bay 
bound for the journey’s end, 
Honolulu. Gilbert Streeter, a 
Hilo lad, had taken a week’s va- 
cation and thought that the trip 
to Honolulu would make an ideal 
outing. He proved an excellent 
shipmate. He could play a 
harmonica in a way that fur- 
nished real entertainment, which 
proved a blessing when we lay 
becalmed for twelve hours in the 
lee of Lanai Island. 

The going was rough as soon 
as we picked up the trades, 
about fifteen miles out of Hilo. 
I had been told that the passage 
would be bad, but thought that 
in our trip thus far the Peggy 
had undoubtedly encountered 
seas far steeper than anything 
we would be likely to meet with 
on the run to Honolulu. In this I 
was mistaken. At no time on the 
trip thus far, with the exception 
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of one night, did I have so many 
narrow escapes from broaching 
to. The first big sea that over- 
took us, at just about sundown, 
raised the stern so high in the 
air that I thought Peggy was due 
for a somersault. On this occa- 
sion, the mizzen, getting more 
wind than the mainsail, fairly 
blew the stern around. Luckily, I 
got her straightened out in time, 
for the wave broke with a deafen- 
ing roar, and we shot ahead 
through a seething turbulence. 
The mizzen was hurriedly low- 
ered, which eased the helm 
somewhat, but even then it was a 
continuous battle to keep from 
being laid broadside by those 
tall, hollow-fronted, crest-wob- 
bling seas. They seemed to be 
rising up in a final furious protest 
against the brazenness of the 
Peggy’s defiance. 

At daybreak we drew under 
the lee of Lanai Island, where we 
battled all day with strong cur- 
rents and light varying breezes. 
That evening the wind found us 
and we started ahead once more. 
At ten o’clock the following 
morning the fireworks started 
all over again. We were standing 
across the famous Molokai Chan- 
nel, that stretch of irritable seas, 
tide rips and what have you, 
tales of which are spun from 
Liverpool to Singapore. In try- 
ing to keep a good weather posi- 
tion in crossing to Honolulu we 
took a hard beating. 

Oahu was not visible until 
about noon, when a direct course 
was laid for Diamond Head. It 
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was at about this time that I 
noticed that the after main 
shroud on the weather side was 
giving way. The lower splice 
serving had been chafed off by 
the jib sheet and the shroud had 
evidently been left with a twist 
in it after the turnbuckle had 
been set up. This fact was indi- 
cated by the shroud turning 
slightly when a heavy strain 
came upon it. The tucks in the 
lower splice were sticking out 
like a whisk broom! A piece of 
spare cable was looped through 
the turnbuckle eye, both ends 
being fastened to the standing 
part of the shroud by two 
Crosby clips; it was not done 
much too soon! The strain on our 
rigging caused by the high choppy 
seas in the Molokai Channel 
is further indicated by the fact 
that the new bobstay turnbuckle 
hook was straightened out, re- 
leasing the chain from the bow- 
sprit. This was not discovered 
until we got into Honolulu. 

The assistant harbormaster at 
Honolulu met us in the pilot 
boat as we entered the quiet 
water inside. He boarded us and 
helped bring the Peggy alongside 
Pier No. 15. Neither Streeter nor 
I had slept a wink since leaving 
Hilo, and we began to feel the 
reaction after the little yawl 
was secured alongside the dock. 
The long voyage was over. 

The welcome and hospitality 
which we enjoyed in Honolulu 
was consistent with the tradi- 
tions of the Pacific’s Crossroads. 
One cannot give greater praise. 


The New Year in Motor Boating 


(Continued from page 60) 


records are not recognized by 
the I.M.Y.U. because the five- 
mile distance is not used any- 
where else in the world. The 
Union voted this year against 
recognition of any records made 
in races. Our one-mile speed 
trial records are recognized by 
the Union only when we apply 
for recognition and pay the small 
fees required. This we have neg- 
lected to do for the past couple 
of years. Consequently, our 
many outboard and _ inboard 
records, which in most cases are 
far ahead of the recognized 
world’s records, are only Amer- 
ican records. No amount of legis- 
lation by the Union can prevent 
us or any other country from 
holding our own races and recog- 
nizing our own domestic records. 

If you have ever sat on a com- 
mittee barge and tried to spot the 
numbers on the boats as they 
go by in groups at 50 miles an 
hour you will approve of the new 
Union rule which provides that 
all outboard pilots in interna- 





tional races must have their 
racing numbers sewn on their 
backs as well as displayed on 
their boats. Another interesting 
rule adopted is that in future any 
new world’s record in any class 
can be valid only if it exceeds the 
previous record in that class 
multiplied by 1.0075. That’s one 
for the slide rule experts. 

The new rule by the Union 
that expense money in interna- 
tional racing must be given to 
the National Authority of the 
country each contestant repre- 
sents rather than to the individ- 
ual is obviously for the purpose 
of eliminating any possibility of 
attempted ‘‘chiseling”’ by com- 
mercial minded drivers. 

A number of these rules have 
been questioned by some Amer- 
ican experts but it is my feeling 
that the Union disposed of a 
great mass of business in a gen- 
erally satisfactory manner and 
that another definite step has 
been taken toward international 
racing harmony and progress. 
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“Marco Polo”’ Goes to Greece 
(Continued from page 44) 


were off to the eastward again 
toward Cavalla, about 70 miles 
away. Once out of the shelter of 
the peninsula, the seas got 
larger, the wind stronger, until 
Marco was diving into the big- 
gest waves she had yet en- 
countered. Rising high on the 
back of one, the ship enveloped 
in spray, we would plunge head- 
long down into the hollow of the 
next while the whole horizon dis- 
appeared; or a short steep one 
would drop us with a wild crash 
into the valley behind it. There 
were no harbors anywhere and it 
was too late to turn back — 
nothing to do but go on with the 
faint hope of a little shelter as 
we got near the Island of Thassos 
still 30 miles away. Vlaho came 
up from below to suggest that 
Marco was coming apart and 
that we were probably sinking. 
“After we crash she goes ‘shee- 
ee,’ like steam escaping,” he said. 

Below, everything left its ac- 
customed place to settle at the 
lowest point on the floor. I 
realized that Vlaho took this 
“sinking” business seriously 


when I looked below and saw 
him on his knees before a post- 
card of the Ragusa Madonna of 
Miracles, praying. I had always 
heard of sailors in these seas 
praying, but had never seen one 
in the act before. I went back to 
the wheel thinking that perhaps I 
had underestimated the weather. 

At last Thassos, or the Ma- 
donna, gave us a little shelter. 
We picked out a dent in the hills 
on the skyline and headed for 
Cavalla. But it was with mingled 
feelings that I steered for Cavalla. 
Outside, the weather was rotten, 
but at Cavalla I must turn 
Marco, the ship I had cruised in 
through ten European countries, 
over to her new owner. 

In making a grand entry into 
what would be the last port we 
would ever pilot Marco Polo, we 
almost wrecked her. Cavalla is 
building a new breakwall. The 
big iron buoys, which we mis- 
took for mooring buoys, mark the 
end of the sunken mole. We went 
full speed over the top, but we 
cleared the stones by a few 
inches. 


The Emancipation of the Protestor 


(Continued from page 51) 


. Teferred to as “‘spies,’’ but the 
same brand of spies will be found 
behind each base and on each 
foul line at a World Series base- 
ball game. This policy may be 
wrong, but it has at least main- 
tained for many years cordial 
relations, unity and good fellow- 
ship throughout the ranks of the 
largest international organiza- 
tion of racing skippers in the 
world. 

The only fundamental reason 
for allowing protesting at all is 
that it is impossible, in the aver- 
age regatta, to have officials 
watching every move made by 
each yacht. An important na- 
tional or international yacht 
race should not, and need not, be 
conducted in the same manner as 
a Saturday afternoon open re- 
gatta. In other sports special 
machinery is provided for the 
running of really important 
events, and the same should be 
true in yacht racing. In a match 
race between two large yachts, 
how simple it would be merely to 
put a member of the race com- 
mittee on each yacht and thus 
take the matter of protesting 
entirely out of the hands of the 
competitors. In fact, eliminate 


protests, witnesses and every- 
thing, and just let those two 
officials report the facts to the 
race committee as a whole. 

No one knows, or ever will 
know, which of these two yachts, 
Rainbow or Endeavour, was in 
the wrong, if either. I doubt if 
many even care; but it is safe to 
say that almost every one feels 
that the protest should have 
been heard and the rules applied. 
To disqualify a yacht, once the 
facts are made public, can cause 
no lasting harm. Far better 
thrash a matter out from A to 
Z, no matter how complicated it 
may be, than to let it remain 
under a cloud of doubt for all 
time, to promote endless discus- 
sions, false conjectures, and 
breed possible international ill 
will. 

Let us hope that hereafter 
race committees will think twice 
before turning a deaf ear to a pro- 
test. Let us also hope that the 
ruthless skipper, feeling less sure 


‘of public sympathy and the 


reluctance of race committees to 
act, will mend his ways. Should 
this come to pass, even in a small 
degree, Mr. Sopwith’s protest 
will not have been in vain. 
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Ratsey and Lapthorn 
SEWING KIT 


VERYTHING needed to repair heavy canvas or light 

sails. Indispensable for any owner of a sailing yacht, 

large or small. Compact, easily stowed, and oie by 
a master craftsman. 


These unique kits have caused widespread comment 
among cruising men. They contain the most practical 
assortment of implements and materials to be found for 
emergency repairs. 


For price and further particulars write to: 


RATSEY AND LAPTHORN, INC. 


Established 1799 City Island, New York City City Talend 8.1012 
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Tapatco 
TRACE MARA SCGISTEREO US Pat OFF 
et et tl et el 


THE TRADE MARK OF DEPENDABILITY 


ig life saving equipment aboard a yacht there must be no compro- 
mise with quality or workmanship. The name TA-PAT-CO is an 
assurance of safety. 

Deck Mats 

Ring Buoys 

Boat Fenders 
Custom Cushions 


Life Preservers 

Life Save Vests 

Life Save Cushions 
Stay-A-Floats (for children) 


If your dealer can't supply, write us for catalog and prices 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 
124 Read St., Greenfield, O. New York, Dept. A — 16 Pearl St. 


For engine replacement or new construction it is well to con- 
sider Murray & Tregurtha 4- and 6-cyl. fuel-oil and gasoline 
marine engines. Write for complete information. 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 


NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 
AL EE ORT RENERGEE AN ES MRA mt 




















21 Gasoline Engine 
Models 4 to 150 H.P. and 
5 Oil Pye Models 30 to 
180 H.P. Write for com- 

plete catalog mentioning 
size of boat, please. 


The *‘Arrow Special’ 
45-85 h.p. Six Cylin- 
der gasoline engine 
insures its owner the 
dependable perform- 
ance, long service and 
power to spare that 
mark all 21 models 
in the Thorobred line 
of marine gasoline 
engines. 


RED WING MOTOR ne Red omer Minnesota, U.S. A. 








POULIOT 


ONE DESIGN RACERS 
MOTOR SAILERS 
MOTOR CRUISERS 


WE specialize in both standard and 
custom building. Our yard is 
equipped with the finest yacht and re- 
pair facilities in the Detroit territory 
and can haul-out boats up to 125 feet. 


Russell J. Pouliot, Inc. 


Naval Architects Yacht Builders 
Yacht Brokers 


9666 E. Jefferson Avenue 


TEAL $595 f.0.b. Plant 


Detroit, Michigan 








OLUMBIAN 


\ BRONZE 


ropellers| 


Columbian driven boats outdistance all 
others while saving on fuel with more miles 
per gallon. Designed for every type of 
craft. Columbian Underwater Fittings are 
the choice of owners who insist on the 
finest equ . pre Special department for 
ae and reconditioning. 


Send for the Columbian Booklet 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
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PEEDOMETER: 


THE MOST ACCURATE MEANS OF MEASURING 
MAUTICAL SPEED AND CHANCES OF SPEED: - - 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO. 
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YACHTING 
Of Interest to the Skipper 


(Continued from page 72) 


Aluminum alloy pistons and connecting rods assure lightness yet nothing 
in the way of strength has been sacrificed. The light weight of these parts 
permits quick acceleration. Standard equipment is complete. 

Model SLG-R is the new reduction gear drive Super-four. Tests of this 
engine in a 36-foot cabin cruiser showed 9 m.p.h. over a measured 
course, the motor turning a three blade 24’’ by 18” propeller. It may be 
used as a power plant for cruisers, launches, heavy tenders, runabouts and 
auxiliaries, with recommended propeller sizes up to 24” by 16”. 


e 4 


Eldridge Tide Book Ready 


‘Ts Eldridge Tide and Pilot Book for 1935 is now ready for distribu- 

tion. As most yachtsmen know, this book is invaluable to anyone who 
cruises along the New England coast and especially to those entering long 
distance races in those waters. The book contains not only accurate tide 
tables but data on currents, courses, distances, lights, buoys, signals, code, 
sun and moon tables, etc. The price is one dollar and the book may be ob- 
tained from the publishers, Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Co., 112 State St. 
Boston, Mass., and 38 Water St., New York. 


+ + + 


Delco Marine Sets 


MARINE distribution for Delco lighting sets in the New York territory 
has been awarded to Bowler, Holmes & Hecker Co., Inc., of 230 
Greenwich St., New York. On display at that address is a compact 800-volt 
d.c. set which may be had in either the water-cooled or air-cooled type. 
The manufacturers also make larger plants ranging up to 6 kw. 

Bowler, Holmes & Hecker Co., Inc., also are distributors for Gray marine 
engines, Buda gasoline and Diesel engines, Federal-Mogul Corporation and 
Paragon reverse gears. 

+ + + 


Outboards at Olympia 


. W. SHILLAN, agent for Elto and Evinrude outboards in Great 
Britain, made an excellent display at the recent marine exhibition in 
London. Visitors manifested much interest in the motors and many sales 

were made. The reputation of these motors for reliability, economy and 
speed has made them popular abroad. The number of sales made at the 
exhibition necessitated an urgent cable to Milwaukee. 


++ +4 
New Lighting Plant by Consolidated 


A SMALL, compact lighting plant has been developed by the Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding Corporation, Morris Heights, N. Y., which should 
interest yacht owners. It is made in two sizes, 544 and 71% kw., in either 32 
or 110 volts d.c. The Ford V-8 engine, converted, is direct connected to a 
compound wound General Electric generator of the enclosed type. A 
Speedway gear water pump supplies circulating water for engine and gen- 
erator, eliminating radiator and fan. A Pierce governor, with special auto- 
matic control, is installed and the set is mounted on an aluminum base. 
The length over all is 58 inches, the width 23 inches and the height 36 
inches. It weighs 875 pounds. 

The first unit has been installed in a 76-footer where it has been working 


This direct-connected generating set is built by Consolidated in 544 and 
71% kw. sizes, supplying either 32 or 110 volts d.c. current 
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This Chesapeake Bay 30-footer stops for mail alongside the barge “Hous- 
ton,” the Texaco “mail port” at Norfolk, Va. 


well. The load is so low compared to the power of the engine that its life 
should be long. Furthermore, repair parts may be had anywhere. The set is 
now in production. 

+ + + 


A Bakelite Booklet 


AS interesting pamphlet, ‘Integrity of Finishes,’ recently published by 

the Bakelite Corporation of Bound Brook, N. J., emphasizes the good 
qualities of Bakelite synthetic resins in imparting integrity to a paint 
product — resistance to sunlight and weathering and to moisture, chemical 
resistance, elasticity and toughness. The booklet explains the application of 
these factors of integrity to marine and other paints and varnishes. Free 
copies may be had from the manufacturers. 


+ + + 


Metal Furniture 


T THE recent Marine Show held in the Maritime Exchange Building, 
New York, Topping Brothers displayed a typical stateroom fitted 
with fireproof and rustproof metal furniture manufactured by the Doehler 
Metal Furniture Co., Inc. The equipment included a bed, bureaus, chairs, 
etc. These may be had in modern and period patterns from stock and may 
also be made in special shapes. The furniture is not affected by climatic 
conditions, drawers never stick, and the finish is made to stand hard use. 
Either imitation wood grain or attractive color schemes may be obtained. 


+ + + 


Philadelphia Correspondent Appointed 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by Sparkman & Stephens, naval architects 
and yacht brokers of New York and Boston, that Reuben B. Clark, of 
Philadelphia, has become associated with them as their correspondent for 
that city. His office is 1209 Commercial Trust Building. Mr. Clark has 
been in yacht brokerage in Philadelphia for many years. He studied at 
M. I. T. and was formerly with the New York Shipbuilding Co. of Camden, 
N. J. During the war he was an Assistant Naval Constructor, U.S. N. R. F. 


+ + + 


Alden Opens New York Office 


OHN G. ALDEN, naval architect and marine engineer of Boston, Mass., 
J announces that he has opened a branch office at 220 Broadway, New 

York. Henry P. Meneely, who has been with Mr. Alden for more than a 
year, will be in charge. While the designing department remains in the 
head office in Boston, the staff of the New York branch will be prepared to 
render full service to yachtsmen. 


+ + + 
Preformed Spring Lay Rope 


THs is a combination of steel and hemp ropes which retains the good 

features of both. The rope is so designed that the steel strands project 
enough above the hemp to protect the latter from surface wear, thus 
prolonging the life. The hemp is treated with water resisting compound 
so that lubrication is not necessary. It is flexible and durable, 
non-kinking and strong. It is manufactured by Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
of New York. 
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Water Cooled 


Generating Set 
1935 MODEL 








32 volt — 500 watt — 12 to 15 amp. 
‘THis new electric Areruios set is driven by our sturdy reliable 4- ~oycle 


gasoline engine ¢ at 1750 R.P.M.). Set is ideal for our new 
Flat Top 32 Volt Electric Refrigerator or for operating running lights, 
searchlights, blowers and radio. Compact and well mounted as shown. 
Generator is Ball Bearing and drip-proof construction for marine use. Re- 
verse current cutout prevents discharge of the battery in case of failure of 
generator voltage. Motor started thru generator. 

Generator, panel box with rheostat and engine complete as illustrated. 
Size length O.A.........+0+005 30” Height O.A. 
WU Eis h440s. 60400000000 16” Total Aes <5 226 Ibs. 


Price $ 185 F.0.B. New York City Discount to the trade 


WE ALSO MAKE A 4 H.P. 2 K.W. SET 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 
Manufactured by 


TOPPING BROTHERS 


157 Varick Street New York City 
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EVERY YACHTSMAN NEEDS 
THE NEW 60TH ANNUAL EDITION OF THE 


ELDRIDGE 
TIDE AND PILOT BOOK 
for 1935 


the accepted authority of all mariners from Nova Scotia to Florida. It contains 
high and low tide tables for 400 ports; tidal current tables; lights, buoys, and fog 
signals; courses and distances; storm signals and code information; sun and moon 
tables; the declination of the sun; all information essential to coastal navigation. 
SEND ONE DOLLAR TODAY. 


WE ANNOUNCE 


The latest nautical instruments including the Kelvin-White Spherical Compass, 
the Kenyon Speedometer, and modern radio compass equipment, will be on 
display at our Booth 69 at the New York Boat Show. 


KELVIN “WHITE COMPANY 


112 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











There is 


economy in the use of the best seam 


compositions. Kuhls’ Elastic Seam Compositions 


have led in quality for more than forty years. 
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